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Lewis L. Millett 
Medal of Honor 


When his Infantry company was pinned down by 
heavy fire near Soam-Ni, Korea, Captain Millett 
charged alone into the enemy positions. throwing 
grenades, and clubbing and bayoneting the enemy. 
Inspired by his example, the attacking unit routed 
the Reds, who fled in wild disorder. 


“It’s an uphill struggle? says Captain Millett, “to 
build a working peace. Unfortunately, the only argu- 
ment aggressors respect is strength. Fortunately 
we've learned this lesson in time. 


“You can help build our strength—the defense- 
line of peace—by buying United States Defense 
Bonds. Every Bond is a declaration to the world— 
especially to would-be aggressors—that we aim to 
insure peace, 


“IT think a secure peace is worth working for. If 
you think so, too, buy U.S. Defense Bonds now!” 


* * * 


Remember that when you're buying bonds for national de- 
fense, you're also building a personal reserve of cash savings. 
Remember, too, that if you don’t save regularly, you gen- 
erally don’t save at all. Money you take home usually is 
money spent. So sign up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 
bank. For your country’s security, and your own, buy 
United States Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 


Buy US Defense Bonds now! 





Comments CLirton R. READ 
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Publicity Director = 

American Cancer Society - 

New York, New York 
Paul W. Kearney’s Ulster County vs. > 

neer [Tue Rotarian for November] is 


eally excellent, since it does a most : : 10D REAL CHEER 


l ult thing: presents in day-by-day ’, / 
detail the part of the fight against can- r * 70 E HOL WAYS: 
er which affects the individual most. | é j 
g 


Lynde View Ideal 
Thinks Mrs. JAMES DOLLINGS 
Wife of Rotarian 
Colusa, California 





The What Would You Do? series is an 
excellent addition to THe Rotarian. The 
of expert advice by Hunter Lynde 


n the solution of the problem in You TERN 
ire the Advertising Man: What W ould ON | 
You Do? I 


[Tue Rotarian for November] 


vas ideal. The precious “ounce of pre- 
4 


vention” is the signed estimate and au- 
thorization form, assuring mutual agree- fa 
ent and understanding which provide 
a firm working basis that should not be 
ibject to later dispute. Truth, fairness, 
1 goodwill are the stepping stones 
ecessary to maintain good business % “Happiness Headquarters” 
Slipshod methods are to be avoided for 4 


ps do count—and discount at holiday time is your 


Western Union office. Add 


Let's Stress the Positive this personal touch in mes- 


irgues Mrs. Mary MAN 


L ° ‘ 
yn 0 ov nL with a . sages to friends and busi- 
wie ot eee SHS eras Seog EQ CARY ess anociates. Easy. to 

: an 


: Bo ome = 
After carefully reading the opinions ®& ERR! Wi p vert send—thrilling to receive! 
of Martin L. Reymert and Angelo Patri 


War Toys for Children? [Tue Rotar- 
for December], I propose that Dr. 
Patri expresses the ideal in child en- 
mment, but that Dr. Reymert ap 
roaches more nearly the possibility of 
r present society. Each omits one im- 
ortant factor in his reasoning. Dr. Patri 
ynores the headline news which glam- 
wizes the problem, while Dr. Reymert 
forgets the influence of the buyer's de- 
and on the market. Children will be 
» to date, or ahead of us, in spite of 
but adults may lead them to be Oe 
riminating by themselves exercising : 4 


imination “ Dated: North Pole 
I illustrate fron y OV (rug Signed by Santa— 
Our boys have a dandy “arsenal” ‘For any child’s Christmas 
I didn’t know that word at dreams, give Santagram 
ages and did not buy any part of messages to Western Union for 


= 
4 hurts me to see it. These stores Pre-Christmas delivery. = , BEST CUFT OF all = — 


not tolerated in any but play areas _ <a ys 71 vii a | 1 
1 the place, If I respect their rights ( j . People fe to choose gifts pre ‘their 
buy such things with their own mon- Reasa Ge ee own. Send them Gift Telegraphic Money 
and they come too high for value KG Orders, available at any Western Union 
ived—they can respect my distaste a ffiice—righ i 
: ay. BRS office—-right up to Christmas Da 
them and so learn a fundamental . oy BR ee” . “ ‘ 


* eat5 
iple concerning the ghts of oth \ ee Telegrams cost you less now—40% Excise Tax cut and liberal new rates. 
Manners that matt e grounded 


mor als 

it, please, Dr. Patri, in spite of the 
we have also a hut, models, a jig 
etc., and the boys e learning to} 


4 real gun as an instrument of pre- | Stop at your near-by Western Union office or call Western Union 
yn and danger by shooting mark at] and have telegrams charged to your phone. 
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GOING TO MEXICO? 


These books and maps will make your 
trip much more interesting. 


GUIDE BOOKS 
© TERRY'S Guide to Mexico (900 pgs) . 
0 GOOLSBY’S Guide to Mexico for the 
Motorist (226 pgs) 
FRANCES TOOR’ ie New Guide to 
Mexico (260 pgs). . 


POCKET TRANSLATORS — 
FRANCES TOOR’S Easy Sponish (90 pgs) . 
TERRY'S Speck Spanish ct Once (143 6 pgs) 
CARDENAS’ Spanish in One 

lesson (64 pgs) 
PRISCHMANN’S Spanish in 
One Day (45 pgs) 


POCKET- -SIZE DICTIONARIES 


40¢ 
35¢ 


: $138 
Pgs . 

] LAIRD & LEE’S "392 pgs) : ~ « $9.25 

EVERYBODY'S (192 pgs) . . 60¢ 


SPANISH GRAMMARS 
TERRY'S Short Cut to Spanish (543 pgs). $3.00 
HUGO'S Spanish Simplified (238 ean) $2.00 
INGLIS SIN MAESTRO (Spanish-to- 
English; 187 pgs). . $1.00 


MAPS 
0 SANBORN’S New Highway Map of Mexico, Free 
0 SANBORN’S Map of Monterrey . O¢ 
OC GOODSPEED’S Map & Guide of Mexico ‘City 50¢ 
PICTORIAL MAPS 
(Very colorful; — for framing) 
D0 DIEGO RIVERA’S, x13 ‘ 
0 MIGUEL GOMEZ MEDINA s, 24x18. 
AND FOR THE LADIES — 
0 CONCHA’S Mexican Kitchen 
Cook Book (244 pgs) . 


Postpaid. No C.O.D.’s, please. 


25¢ 
35¢ 


$3.00 


“Everything For Tourists” 
1 S. Bdwy. McAllen, Tex. “~*~: 


Come and enjoy the truly 
French-Canadian welcome 
that awaits you in the comfortable 
modern inns and hotels of the Province 
de Québec. Ski, skate, slide, ride in 
the brilliant winter sun, clear dry 
atmosphere of la Province de Québec. 


To help plon your winter vacation, write today for free 
booklets to:—Provincie! Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Quebec City, Canada: or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y 
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a rifle range. It gives me great pleasure 
to tell you that all this was motivated 
by the Scouting program where a boy 
and his gang plan to build together. (In 
the two Cub dens I have had, no one 
has ever suggested gunplay.) So, 
need not be concerned about what we 
stand against as much as what we stand 
for. Let’s use more energy promoting 
such programs as Scouting than we use 
bemoaning the fact of war toys. 

Coming to the point: the sharp sticks 
and slingshots, which were not too 
bad at using, did not build up a market 
for profit. The family of Rotarians needs 
not be reminded of the tremendous pow- 
er of customer sanction to bring about a 
better market from which children may 
choose and we may buy them with pride 
in our choices. 


we 


we 


‘I Leave It to Psychologists’ 


A. K. Stives, Rotarian 


Says COLONEL 
Past Service 
Hollywood, 
Angelo Patri’s 


Florida 

contentions in War 
Toys for Children? [Tue Rotarian for 
December] take me back in memory to 
a childhood in which such things were 
scrupulously avoided. My mother’s 
aversion to weapons only slightly handi- 
capped our play—around 1910 the 
West had not had its revival and “cops 
and robbers” was the vogue. My moth- 
er would not allow a tin soldier in the 
house, and looked with disfavor at the 
resplendent armies commanded by my 
contemporaries, 

The rest of it I leave to the 
ogists. I have never thought of it one 
way or the other. But I enlisted for 
World War I when I was 17, stayed in 
the reserve, spent six years in World 
War II, and have nine years to go until 
my reserve retirement after 42 years. 


psychol- 


A Magazine Awaited 

By Mrs. Max BRANDON 

Wife of Rotarian 

Fenelon Falls, Ontario, Canada 

The last few issues of THE ROTARIAN 
have contained very wonderful 
and thought-provoking articles. I must 
admit that I always considered Tue Ro- 
TARIAN my husband's magazine, but now 
I eagerly await its coming 


some 


A Tale Recalls a Tablet 

For Criype N. ALLEN, Rotarian 

President, Power-Laundry Company 

Richmond, Virginia 

I was impressed with the story in That 
Spells R-O-T-A-R-Y! which pertained to 
John Wanamaker, the Philadelphia mer- 
chant—a pre-Rotary example of Voca- 
tional Service [THe Rorarian for Octo- 
ber]. 

Upon reading this anecdote | 
minded of a monument at the 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Newport News, Virginia. Affixed 
to it is a tablet which depicts Rotary’s 
ideal of Vocational Service to a greater 
degree than I have ever seen portrayed 
before. On the these words: 
“We shall build good ships here—at a 
profit if we can, at a loss if we must— 


Was re- 
Newport 


tablet are 


but always good ships.” It was signed 
by Collis Potter Huntington, a financier 
of his day and founder of the shipyard. 
He was widely interested in railroads, I 
understand, and the city of Huntington, 
West Virginia, as well as Huntington, 
California, are named for him. 


Autumn: A Different View 

Notes Mrs. H. PIERRE PICARD 

Wife of Rotarian 

Staten Island, New York 

Harvey C. Jacobs’ sensitive Autumn 
[THe Rotarian for October] brought to 
mind more the following poem 
penned by my husband, an honorary 
Staten Island Rotarian: 


When Autumn leaves are slowly falling, 
Fluttering softly to the ground, 

I hear the beautiful Southland calling 
Through the ether all around 


once 


When the trees are bare and lonely, 
4nd the grass is parched and brown, 
How 1 wish that 1 could only 
Fly away from Winter's frown 


‘What's Its Name?’ 

Asks H. G. Knuptson, Rotarian 

Superintendent of Schools 

New London, Wisconsin 

I recall seeing a number of months 
ago an “Odd Shot” of a six-petalled flow- 
er with a “Rotary wheel” at its center 
[THE Rotarian for July, 1950, page 53]. 
When Roger Zaug was installed as Pres- 
ident of the Rotary Club of New Lon- 
don, his was pinned such a 
flower, though a five-petalled one, which 
was raised by Floyd Granger, a New 
London Rotarian. We thought it a coin- 
that such a flower of the cactus 


on lapel 


cldence 


They called it a 
“Rotary Interna- 
tional cactus. 

But what is it? 


family—which usually blooms but once 
a year—should open on the day of the 
installation of our President. 

We have been unable to get the au- 
thentic name of the blossoming cactus, 
so we have it the “Rotary Inter- 
national cut]. Can some- 
one supply the correct botanical name? 


called 


cactus” [see 


A Denmark Visit Recalled 
By A. M. CHRISTENSEN, Hon 
Gasoline Retailer 
St. Johnsville, New York 
Mention in Off the Beaten Path with 

the President [THe Rotarian for Decem- 

ber] of Frank [Continued on page 60] 


THE 


Rotarian 


ROTARIAN 





Tuis RoTARY MONTH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


DEBUT OF '52. As the new year makes its bow, it brings along busy days at Rotary's 
Central Office. Before January is over the Nominating Committee for President in 
1952-53 will have met to make its selection, and the Board of Directors of Rotary 
International will have held its regular first-of-—the-year meeting. Scheduled to 
attend Board sessions are the 14 men from eight lands who comprise this governing 
body. 


PRESIDENT. Guiding the Board's January deliberations will be President Frank E. 
Spain—then back at his office in Chicago following holiday visits with his family 
in Birmingham, Ala. (For a pictorial footnote to the December report on his 
ll—country European trip, see page 49.) 


CONVENTION CREDENTIALS. Under way is the mailing of forms for accredited delegates 
or proxies to Rotary's 1952 Convention iin Mexico City, Mexico—May 25-29. 

Important to Conventiongoers who will drive there is news about Mexico's roadways, 
as reported on page 20. 


ROTARY FELLOWS—-"Where Are They Now?" is a question answered by a pamphlet of 
that title mailed to Rotary Clubs. Outlining the development and growth of the 
Rotary Foundation Fellowships program, it tells what some of yesteryear's Fellows 
are doing today. Additional copies may be obtained free upon request at Rotary's 
Central Office in Chicago. 


APPOINTMENT. New Administrative Advisor for Rotary International in Austria is 
Friedrich Mader, of Innsbruck, Austria. He was appointed by President Spain to 
fill the post opened by the resignation of Georg Beurle, of Linz, Austria. 


BOARD. Action recently taken by the Board-——the Executive Committee acting in its 
behalf—-included these decisions: Approved the recommended program for the 1952 
District Assemblies and agreed that the progrem shall not incluce a time schedule, 
but shall adequately present the program of Rotary for Club Presicents and Secretar- 
ies; approved the program for the 1952 International Assembly at Lake Placid, N. Y.; 
agreed that the wireless translator system shall be used at the Council on Legisla-— 
tion at the 1952 Convention on an English-Spanish basis; requested RI's Secretary to 
arrange for the translation and mimeographing of Convention address‘’s into other 
necessary languages for distribution in advance of the presentation of such ad— 
dresses. 
MEETINGS. 18-19.. 
21-26.. 
28-31.. 


Nominating Committee for President... ...Jan, 
Board of Directors 
Rotary Foundation Fellowships Committee Jan. 


. Chicago 
. Chicago 
. Chicago 


MILITARY NOTE. 
on their hands welcome plans that turn monotony into pleasantry. 
RI Secretariat free on request is File Paper 601, 
time Serviceman." 


To Clubs in the U. S. has gone a reminder that servicemen with time 
Available at the 
"Community Planning for the Peace— 


BIRTHDAY. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 
Rotarians. 


The Object of Rotary: 


January rounds out 41 years of publication for this Magazine, 
around the world will observe the anniversary during "'The Rotarian’ 
month. A "kit" 
fagazine Office. 


1951, 


and Clubs 
Week" this 


brimming with program ideas is available for the asking at the 
For more about this birthday, see page 32. 


On November 27 there were 7,397 Clubs and an estimated 350,000 
New and readmitted Clubs since July l, 


totalled 57. 





To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
and, in particular, to encourage and 
foster: 


(1) The development of acquaint 
ance as an opportunity for service. 

(2) High athical standards in busi- 
ness and pr , the recog of 
the worthiness of all useful occupations, 
and the dignifying by each Rotarian of 
his occupation as an opportunity to 
serve society. 








(3) The application of the ideal of 
service | every Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, busi and ity life. 

(4) The advancement of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, and 
peace eg - world fellowship of 

f men united 








in the ideal of ss service. 
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DELAND, FLORIDA 


FOR 


RETIREMENT 
HAPPINESS 


us send you complete details 
retirement advantages in beauti- 
tful DeLand, Florida 
cultural activitie 
equable 

slack bass 


low-cost 
climate, 


business 


ities await you in 
Athens of Florida.” 


.Garees- 

W. ©. LAHRMAN 
Room 115 
Chamber of Commerce 
DeLand, Florida 











NEW 
TABLET 


ARM CHAIR that FOLDS 


No. 2317-WTA 


Doubly Reinforced 
Steel Frame with 
Plywood Seat and 
Solid Wood Arm 


This FOLDING TABLET ARM CHAIR 
is just the thing for— 

SALES CONFERENCES 
DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
LECTURES 
TAKING MINUTES, NOTE TATION, etc 
Available with Seat Only, or with 
Seat and Back Upholstered. 
The Only Folding Chair of Its 

Kind Anywhere 
Write foday for Folder, Prices 
and delivery. 


CLARIN MFG. COMPANY 
640 W. Harrison St., D 18, CHICAGO 44, 





WORKSHOP 


TRUCE negotiations 
at Panmunjom. Mr 


were wearing on 
Vishinsky 
And then a 


was 
laughing all night in Paris 
mite of a girl in The Philippines ate 
seven pins her small brother served her. 
For the next few days the headlines be- 
What 
around to for a 


longed to tiny Elvira Difuntorum 
the news didn't get 
while was that among the many people 
cash for Elvira's 


who threw in the 


12,000-mile dash to Chicago were 
Lions—and Rotarians We have 
that the Manila Rotary Club 
financed the round trip of the Dr. Reyes 
who flew 


Jay- 
cees, 


it now 


with the baby, that it helped 


Miss Pin-Up of °51 and Chicago nurse. 


clear some international 
channels, 
fund that 


struments in the 


important 
that it Is 
will put 


and enhancing a 
bronchoscopical in 
hands of Far Eastern 
medicos 
The Philippines, as old friend “Rommy” 
Elvira. But 


Things were happening in 


long before 


Romulo reports, 


now the new republic has also given us 

the World Pin-Up Girl of 1951! 
Speaking of “Rommy’’—there’s a new 

and important title to add to the many 


he has earned: president of the board 
of the Philippine Association—a growing 
group of businessmen pledged to build 
build a cli- 


Many 


confidence in thelr nation 


mate attractive to Capital, et¢ 


another Rotarian is in it 


GOOD things are 
and issues beyond 
of Anglo-U. §$ 


. a story by the 


coming—in February 
There’s a fine study 
relations by Lord Halifax 
man who set Rotary 
to singing 47 years : yes, Harry 
Ruggles a thrilling 


great research organization U.S 


report on a 


indus 


trialists set up to keep themselves on 
a What-Would- 
You-Do? symposium on the Case of the 


their technical toes 


Contractor ...a preview of Rotary’s 
1952 Convention program by Frank J 
Brennan . and a moral discourse by 
an old dog to his son—as overheard by 


Burges Johnson 


THE YOUNG MAN on our 
“frozen” in his ski tracks on that Quebec 
hillside by the 
New England photog- 
rapher Art Griffin. 
Free Lance Photogra- 
Guild 
us with his 


cover Was 


noted 


“Rotarian 
phers supplied 
brilliant 
transparency and with 
the word that the ski- 
Orville 
who is a 


er is Riffon, 


=~ 


and ski instructor 


well-known 
Canadian skier 
Your 


where, is now 41 


Magazine, as we report else- 
years old and senses, 
little it 


Let this, then, be its salute 


as a quaternarian should, how 
is self-made 


to the tens of thousands of men who 


have given of their intellect and heart 


and time to make their Magazine a con- 
tinuingly bette: 
Rotary. 


the birthday 


tool in the service of 
Your Club plans to mark 
? We have a kit of program 
ideas for “THe RoTaRiAN Week” January 
20-26 that will help. Just ask for it. 


FIVE PEOPLE have asked 
to reprint that simple Greetings, Neigh- 
Why? 


permission 


bor! frontispiece of last month 


FROM a Middle Eastern land that hap- 


pens to know not Rotary came a let- 


ter saving, “Please 


tion 


start a subscrip- 
did, billing later 


Then at one-month intervals came iden- 


which we 


tical] letters on the same stationery from 


the same address—but signed with 
Well, we'd started 


four subscriptions and had received no 


varying first names 
payment before an alert miss, handling 

thousands of new 

“subs,” spied the 
similarity. Our Cir- 
culation people rea 
son that our for- 
mer subscriber has 
a nice magazine 
stand which he 
stocks 


operating on a 104 


Sa \ 
es SS SUS 


with publi- 
cations so obtained 
percent-profit margin. We can’t prove 
it, of course We're 
of mailing the 
Way Test 
And to you 


thinking, howeve 
chap a copy of the Four- 


Happy New Year!—Ebs 


THE ROTARIAN 





Ao OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


After nearly two decades as 
professor of Christianity at 
the University of Chicago, 
WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER re- 
tired as professor emeritus. A 
former Lexington, Ky., Ro- 
tarian, he now teaches at the 

Bower University of Kentucky, 
writes. He has written 13 books. 
Too many to name are the Broadway stage 
productions of JoHn GoLpen. His Lightnin’ 
ran for 1,291 consecutive performances. Dur- 
ing World War II his efforts brought enter- 
tainment to thousands of onan 
servicemen, won for him U.S 
War and Navy citations 
CARLETON BEALS, author, lec = 
irer, and world traveller, 
s he “likes frontiers: ge- 
ographical and mental.” He 
has crossed many of both in 
Latin America, the subject of 
! of his 24 books. He lives in Connec 
ticut, designed and built his home himself 
CHARLES STEVENSON is a news 


Golden 


A 
paperman who writes for 


magazines “on the side.” An 
editor at 21, he went to Wash- 
ington, D. C., early in his ca- 
reer, has represented several 
papers there 
Founder of the Pan Ameri 
can Division of the American 
Association, José Rivera R. 
i many official positions in Mexico’s 
building program. A director of several 


Beals 


trial concerns, banks, Cesar 
’ 


ailroads, he is a member 
Mexico City totary 


tish economist, states 
1, and educator, Lorp Bev 
Ge wrote the famed plan 
social welfare that bears 
Born in India, he 
posts in England’s Ministries of 
Food, and Labor He is now a 

nber of Britain’s Privy Council. 
-ublisher of four Manila newspapers in 
30s, CarLos P. Romvuto, a Past Third 
President of Rotary International, has 
leep roots in The Philippines, is now its 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs and United Na- 
Permanent Delegate. He served as 
General Assembly President in 1949 


Rivera 
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Los ‘Charros’ 

Don’t Be Afraid to Stumble 
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A Briton Looks at Broadcasting 
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Filipino Juanito 
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The Beating Heart of Rotary 


It’s not what makes the headlines. 


Rather, it’s so commonplace you may take it for granted. 


By 


HAT Rotarian hasn’t heard 
about Paul Harris, ‘‘the 
lonely Chicago lawyer” who 
launched Rotarv! 
did it grow? 
Why, less than half a century 
350,000 men 


gut why 
later, do from the 
turbanned East to hatless Califor- 
nia—wear the cogged-wheel em- 
blem with pride? 

Certainly no single factor can 
explain this. But if one element 
in the formula had been lacking, 


Rotary would have been fore- 


doomed to innocuous desuetude 
It is creative fellowship 

When George greets Bill at the 
weekly luncheon, he is responding 
to a need grounded deep in human 
nature. Psychologists and sociolo- 
gists recognize this 
ago Professor W I 


emerged from a profound study of 


Some years 

Thomas 
an immense number of personal 
letters with the conclusion that 
man has four fundamental 


the bottom 


shes They lie at 
of all his behavior, aspirations, 
and satisfactions. Here they are: 
the desire for recognition, the de- 
sire for security, the desire for 
new experience, and the desire 


for association with other human 


Not only is the desire for asso- 
ciation an essential part of man’s 
original nature, but, as George H 
Mead and other social psycholo- 
gists have pointed out, the human 
self actually is a by-product of 
such assoc 


Nothing is more 


devastating to pers 


ality than 


isolation lone 
commit suicide 
Probably Paul Harris and others 
who built Rotary didn’t think it 
out as do psychologists and _ so- 


ciologists, for they were practical 


men. But they did translate scien- 
tifie facts into techniques that 
transformed accidental and hap- 
hazard association into productive 
and creative fellou ship. 

Creative fellowship is like scien- 
tific agriculture. Any kind of corn 
will grow and vield an indifferent 
crop But high-yielding hybrid 
corn is the result of sustained at- 
tention and cultivation through 
cross fertilization and experiment. 

Creative fellowship is like mar- 
riage. Many marriages go stale 
or fail because of lack of imagi- 
nation and cultivation But an 
intelligently cultivated marriage 
can ripen into one of the most 
beautiful and enduring of human 
relations 

Just rubbing elbows with peo- 
ple is association at the simplest 
level. We experience it in chance 
meetings on busses, at football 
Rotary’s 
open secret is that it regularizes 
association in 


games, and at lectures 


ways that help 
members satisfy their three other 
basic “wishes” recognition, se- 
curity, and new experiences 

Consider the methods Rotary 
has developed to raise mere asso- 
ciation to creative fellowship. 
There are five: 

First, it breaks down our voca- 
tional isolation. Rotary calls the 
specialist from his laboratory, the 
merchant from his counter, the in- 
dustrialist from his plant, to meet 
men of other They 
grow in understanding and codép- 


vocations 
eration painlessly and ni turally as 


they mingle 


Second, Rotary offers fellowship 
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that represents the community at 
its widest dimensions. If a man 
associates only with people with 
whom he agrees, they but help 
him confirm his prejudices. In 
Rotary he sees the larger com- 
munity—and becomes cosmopoli- 
tan in outlook 

Third, Rotary’s fellowship is on 
the level of ideals. Each weekly 
meeting stresses high standards of 
business conduct, 
with emphasis upon “Service 
above Self.’”’ As Channing Pollock 
used to say, “Rotary makes doing 
good both natural and popular.” 

Fourth, Rotary offers a continu- 
ous fellowship. This is the pur- 
pose of meetings each week. One 
misses the point of Rotary alto- 
gether if he thinks of it as ‘just 
another” get together—or of at- 


personal and 


tendance coercion 

Fifth, Rotary offers world-wide 
fellowship. There is inspiration in 
the thought that one belongs to a 
global group of men. There's a 
ift for the soul in the thought that 
like-minded community leaders in 
more than 80 countries are linked 
in Rotary. They can do much to 
establish the understandings es- 
ential to a civilization that has 
overrun national, cultural, and 
sectarian boundaries. 

Yes, Rotary has gone far since 
Paul Harris called together a few 
friends, back in 1905. Today it 
has the paraphernalia of an effi- 
cient organization and its Conven- 
impres-ive. But let us 
not forget that basically Rotary is 
a simple thing—nothing more, 
nothing less than fellowship. This 
is the beating heart of our move- 
ment, and this you should find in 
the smallest as well as in the 
largest Club 


tions are 
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Los ‘Charros’ 


SXICO’S ancient Aztecs had never seen a horse—and fled in 
panic before the mounted Spaniard. They thought horse and 
rider to be one monstrous entity. . . . Today the only mystery 
about Mexicans and horses is how the combination so consistently 
trots off with the largest trophies at international horse shows 
polo matches. Four centuries of getting around on horseback 
have, of course, had something to do with it. . . a tradition these 
young country gentlemen are continuing. They sit a horse well, 
this trio... but you will find them more often in the back seat 
of papa’s 100-horsepower automobile rolling down the fine 
kind of Mexican highways José Rivera describes on page 20. 





The Author 


F YOU are not an educator but 
have to talk at a convocation of 
university regents, wnat do you 
say? When I had that problem 
some-time ago, I told a story— 
then followed some trails of 
thought to which it pointed. 

Suppose, I said, a half dozen of 
us are seated around the walls of 
a very dark room. We are told 
that somewhere in the open mid- 
dle space is a chair. Who would 
find it? Not those of us who sat 
still and philosophized about 
where chairs are placed in rooms. 
The fellow who would locate it is 
the one who'd get up, then walk 
and stumble around until he dis- 
covered it. Nobody ever found 
anything while sitting down. So, 
Q.E.D., don't be afraid to stumble. 

That reminded me of a study 
It point- 
the more 
education a man has, the 
likely he is to invent new things. 
Possibly this is because from the 
the boy or girl starts in 


made several years ago. 
ed to a conclusion that 


less 


moment 
school he or she is examined three 
vear and a failure 
is out. Now 
because an inventor works differ- 
ently, he thinks that’s all wrong 
He knows he'll never go far on 
he strikes 


times a 


or four 
or two and he or she 


any problem _ before 





‘Dont Be Afraid 


‘Nobody,’ observes this famed inventor, 


‘ever found anything while sitting down.’ 


By CHARLES F. KETTERING 


snags. He may flunk 999 times, 
but if on his 1,000th try he suc- 
ceeds, he wins! The only time you 
don’t want to fail is the last time 
you try a thing. 

So I suggested to those educa- 
tors that because static civiliza- 
tions are dying civilizations—and 
the same is true of individuals— 
their job is to teach people how 
to fail intelligently. And I think 
it’s advice worth passing on to 
business and professional men. 
Each of us, in our way, should 
take the inventor’s approach be- 
cause each of us has to find solu- 
tions to problems. 

The trouble is that most of us 
get too smug about what we have 
learned. We shouldn’t discount 
the past nor should we overem- 
phasize the future, because so 
many ideas we accept in the pres- 
ent as fixed things aren't fixed 
at all. 

I have often said that I don't 
want men of too much experience 
to work for me. The experts are 
saying that something 
done. The fellow who 

his mind jell doesn't 
can't be done so 


always 
can't be 
hasn't let 
know it 
ahead and does it 
he is not afraid to stumble 
Here’s an illustration of what I 


goes 


That’s because 


To everyone around General Motors Corpora- 
tion, where he is director and research con- 
sultant, the author is “Boss Kett.” To men all 
over the world who use the products he has 
helped develop he’s that “monkey-wrench 
scientist” who figured out the self-starter, 
better gasoline, quick-drying paint, lighting 
plants for farms, and electric refrigerators. 
He is an honorary Rotarian in Detroit, Mich. 


mean. Some years ago a man 
brought in a piece of steel, 18 inch- 
es long, 2 inches wide, and a quar- 
ter of an inch thick. It was a 
spring, but had one very bad fault. 
After several bendings it would 
break. Could we, he asked, pro- 
duce one that wouldn't? 

We sent a description of that 
spring to men who ought to know 
all about springs and asked them 
how many flexings, or bends, they 
could get out of the best spring 
made to those specifications. All 
of them studied their books and 
all of them agreed that the limit 
would be about 2,000. But that 
wasn't ~ood enough, so we asked 
if there wasn’t something that 
could be done to increase durabil- 
ity. The “No!” was unanimous. 

So we did some stumbling of our 
own and came up with an idea. 
To test it, we asked those same 
manufacturers to make us springs 
on the stated specifications and 
identify them by secret markings. 
They did and we treated them, 
then sent them back for testing. 
The reports astounding. 
Those springs they had produced 
would go through 2 million up- 
and-down bends and _ still not 
break! What had we done? We 
simply them a shot 


were 


had given 
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loSTyMple 


blast—had used air pressure or 
centrifugal force to hail them with 
little steel balls about one six- 
teenth of an inch in diameter. It 
was just a surface treatment, but 
the experts were so muscle-bound 
by chemical formulas and other 
old ideas they hadn't thought of it 
They were trying to make the 
problem 


complex when it really 


was simple 

That reminds me of this motto 
that hangs in our research labora- 
tory: “This problem, when solved, 
will be simple.’ 

There are two general types of 
knowledge in the world, it seems 
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to me. One is about people and 
the other is about things. We 
know more about things than we 
do people. That is natural because 
things are much older’ than 
people. Nature was here millions 
and millions of years before we 
were, and while we have learned 
from her she can teach us much 
more. Our mistake comes when 
we try to tell Nature what to do 

We become confused by our 
theories and our words. One word 
that is a sinner is “design.” We 
really don’t design very much of 
anything. We simply try to make 
a thing so it will work. People 


BW ind ‘er up! On an auto- 
motive relic of 1908 the au- 
thor demonstrates a practice 
his self-starter terminated. 


shouldn’t get too excited about 
great “discoveries”—because the 
makings of what we call “new” 
were there all the time. They 
“designed” what we have just 
learned. We didn’t do it. 

Another motto in our laboratory 
is: ‘‘Let the problem be the boss.” 
It’s a good one because the prob- 
lem is the only thing that can be 
the boss. The truth of this is dem- 
onstrated everywhere you look, if 
you stop to think about it. Take 
Diesel engines, for example. When 
some of my friends from Europe 
came on a visit shortly after World 
War II, they marvelled at our 
Diesel locomotives 

“Those aren’t conventional at 
all,” they said. “How did you get 
yourself into the state of mind t« 
turn out such a cockeyed engine?” 

“We didn’t,” I said—and I em 
phasized the “we” part. “We built 
a single-cylinder engine and we 
gave it half a dozen pistons and 
told it, ‘Try these out. See which 
ones you like best.’” It did. We 
didn’t. These parts run 30 times 
as long as anybody thought they 
could be made to run. But we let 
the engine pick them out—and the 
engine is a pretty smart piece of 
machinery if you let it talk to you 
and you listen. 

Somehow we get the idea that if 
we havea couple of Latin or Greek 
synonyms set up, we have the 
“know-how.” It isn’t true at all 
Let me illustrate by telling about 
photosynthesis. It’s the word that 
labels the problem of why grass is 
green, one I have been working on 
for a good many years 

The oldest plant on earth is the 
little blue-green alga which grows 
in ponds. This blue-green slime 
goes far, far back into prehistoric 
days, and hasn't changed its ap 
pearance in a million years. It 
has a mind of its own and goes on 
being blue-green alga. A friend 
of mine who knew I was inter 
ested in algae once came across a 
little book and sent it to me. This 
book declared that someone had 
definitely proved that the active 
principle in blue-green algae is 
phycocyanine. 

I grabbed my telephone and 
asked one of my associates to send 
me the structural formula of phy- 
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cocyanine. I didn’t get a reply. So 
I called him again. This time he 
answered, saying nobody knew the 
formula for phycocyanine. Then 
I called well-known book stores 
“What can you send me about phy- 
cocyanine?” I asked. They couldn't 
get me very much, so when I re- 
turned to my home in Dayton | 
looked up phycocyanine in my Ox- 
ford unabridged dictionary. Sure 
enough, there it was 
Phycocyanine, I read, came from 
the Greek phykos meaning algae 
and cyanine for blue. So I had gone 
out, walked around the house, and 
come back in through the same 
But this has happened be- 
fore, so I am not discouraged. We 


door 


have made more progress in learn- 
ing about photosynthesis in the 
past three years than in the 50 or 
60 before. Someday we are going 


to find out why grass is green! 


y ES, words do get in our way 
unless we are careful But the 
problems were here long before 
we had words, so our job is to take 
a problem and try to find out what 

The inventor has been 
‘cut-and-try artist’’—or 
‘trial-and-er- 
ror,” which means the same thing 
He really isn’t either What an 
inventor or research engineer tries 
to find out the factors in 
a problem by experimental evalu- 


it really is 
called a 


perhaps you prefet 


to do 


ation, which is quite a different 
thing from a cut-and-try system, 
because it emphasizes evaluation 
as much as it does experiments 

Research and evaluations are the 
opposite of confusion 
to do much reading or to 
listen to the commentators, so 
have been spared a lot of the con- 
fusion and the fear of these days. 
But I am sure of one thing and it 
is that this is the age of opportu- 
nity unlimited. Never was there 
such an opportunity to under- 
stand and to do 


I have been 


too busy 


Research and evaluation will ex- 
plode many a worry. Take the 
land, for example. ‘Why are you 
worried about people starving to 
death?” I asked a friend of mine 

‘The land is being used up,” he 
said 

“Wait a minute,” I came back. 
“Here in the United States alone 
we can feed about 200 million peo- 
ple without very much trouble 
But in the past 25 years the horse 
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population has gone down 18 mil- 
lion and for every horse you don’t 
feed you can feed four and a half 
people. Without farming one more 
acre of ground you can feed 80 
million more people. I know it is 
a little hard on the horses, but- 

My friend didn’t answer that, 
but said, “Then you’re going to 
exhaust our oil and petroleum 
supplies.” 

Now, I don’t like to live in an 
atmosphere of despair. It is hard 
on a person. Makes one nervous 
So I suggested we get together the 
facts about how we are exhausting 
petroleum and evaluate them 

We found out—and my figures 
are for the U.S.A. énly—that only 
5 percent of the coal has been 
taken from the mines. Ninety per- 
cent of our petroleum is still un- 
derground, and the same’s true for 
natural gas. Shale oil is still un- 
touched. Out in Colorado is one 
rock that contains six or seven 
times as much oil as we have ever 
used. And, incidentally, that shale 
oil is made up from the remains of 
those little blue-green algae. It 
takes them 8,000 years to lay up 
an inch and the deposit out there 
is 500 feet deep at one place, so 
they weren't in a hurry about it 
The best estimate I can get is that 
we have fuel in sight for 1,500 
years 

If you should have a copy of 
Tue Rorarian for April, 1934, you 
might look up a debate on Birth 
Control for New Ideas. The late 
Lord Stamp, of England, favored 
it—or, rather, what he called a 
“technique of accommodation.” | 
took the other side. I still do. I 
believe that if all the inventive, 
creative genius of mankind were 
to be arrested and locked up for 
a period of years, life would s9on 
be stabilized as it was far within 
the Great Wall of China. Civiliza- 
tion would stagnate. Of course we 
need standardization in the ma- 
chinery of production. We should 
have general agreement on the ex- 
act thread on all nuts and bolts, 
but progress stops when we stand- 
ardize the finished product. 

Research and evaluative experi- 
mentation are essential. And what 
is research? It is simply trying to 
find out what we are going to do 
when we can’t keep on doing what 
we are now doing. It says to busi- 


ness: Study old human needs, 


make new ones, then create things 
When 
goods offered to the public become 
standardized, the only outlet for 
the supply is cut-throat competi- 
tion, which is to say that price 
advantage is offered as against the 
improved product. We may have 
an overproduction of old things, 
but there is always a vast under- 
production of new things. 

The first thing for a would-be 
successful man to recognize is that 
his business is going to change 
whether or not he wants it to. The 
next thing is to find out what fac- 
tors are going to make it change, 
and then he must have those fac- 
tors digested into his organization 
before the public demands the 
change. You are always too late 
if you are so slow that people be- 
gin demanding a thing before you 
see that it is coming. Another of 
our laboratory mottoes is this: 
“The sheriff's door is the greatest 
incentive to sound thought.” 

Look out for the fellow who 
‘his is the way it ought to 
The way it ought to be 
done is the way it will work. Na- 
ture is the authority—even hu- 
man nature. Nature will answer 
your questions if you listen to her 
and don’t “edict” her. The inven- 
tor has learned that, and the big- 
gest research-engineering labora- 
tories are run on that principle. 


to gratify those desires. 


Says, “" 


be done.’ 


Bor every man can be a re- 
searcher and an inventor in his 


own sphere. The way to start is 
with your own desk. Begin by 
throwing away the things that 
shouldn't be there — those golf 
balls and what not. Then take 
out that old envelope from your 
pocket and jot down on the back 
those ten things that bother you 
about your affairs—business, peo- 
ple, yourself. Put at the top the 
one that worries you most. Then 
analyze those things. And work on 
them. Look for angles you haven't 
thought about before. Above all, 
let the problem suggest its own 
ways of solving it. 

That's what the inventor or re- 
search engineer does. He is the 
professional amateur—always try- 
ing to look at familiar things as 
though he had never seén them 
before. He's not afraid to stum- 
ble because he knows each stum- 
ble leads him closer to his goal 
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By the Captains! 


Some reflections on praise 


of the kind that is praise indeed. 


I LIKED the phrase, and the 
great’ compliment that it carried, 
the first time I heard it: An ex- 
police commissioner of my town, 
speaking of his successor, de- 
ved him as a cop’s cop 
What greater compliment could 
paid to a police official? 
\ short time later, at a meeting 
of prominent theatrical producers, 
the name of Arthur Hopkins was 
mentioned. ‘He hasn’t made a 


new production in a year or two, 
but he’s likely to get a hit any 
day,” said one of the foremost 
managers there. “But if he never 
does another play, his great pro- 
ductions—Anna Christie, The Jest, 
What Price Glory?, Petrified For- 
est, Hamlet with John Barrymore, 
ind a score have fixed his 
name forever among the greatest 


nore 


»f the Broadway producers.” 
Here, then, was a producer’s 
producer 
Praise from one’s peers! 
Thomas Moore wrote, “The best 
fame, a rival’s praise,” and to 
make a rhyme of it I'd like to add, 
Twill build a name beyond your 
Or as Groucho Marx put 
Praise from Sir Shubert.” 
Hammerstein not the 
grand- 
made 


Oscalt 
one you know, but his 
father, a great cigar make1 

million dollars out of a cigar- 
molding machine. We were walk- 
ing together one afternoon when 
he pointed to a busy cigar maker 
in the window of a tobacco shop 

Look at that man,” said Oscar the 
First There’s my idea of a cigar 
maker: turns out a perfect filler, 
binder, and wrapper in jig time. 
He’s got the fingers for it. He's 
one of the tops! Let’s go in and 
tell him And he did—and shook 
hands with the proudest cigar 
maker in the world 

Samson Raphaelson, the drama- 
tist, told me a story that belongs 
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By JOHN GOLDEN 


Playwright and Producer 


here. He had written The Jazz 
Singer, Accent on Youth, and 
other good plays and was working 
with me on a new one that I sub- 
sequently produced with Gertrude 
Lawrence, called Skylark 

Money was coming in happily 
for Rafe, and he bought himself a 
trim little yacht. One of his first 
visitors was his grandmother, a 
sweet, clear-thinking little philos- 
opher. She sat comfortably in 
the stern. Rafe, pointing to his 
new cap, said, “Do you see the 
crossed anchors on my cap? They 
are the insignia of a captain.” 


Sure, replied the old lady, ‘why not? 


“What do you mean, insignia?” 
said his grandmother. 

“TI mean,” said Rafe, “according 
to the laws of the seas I am a cap- 
tain. I own this boat. I hold its 
destinies in my hands. I am re- 
sponsible for the people in it. I 
have the right to wear this cap, 
and those two crossed anchors on 
the front prove that I am a cap- 
tain.” 

The old lady shrugged her 
shoulders and made no comment 

Rafe, disturbed by her disinter- 
est, persisted, “Don’t you believe 
that I am a captain?” 

“Sure,” replied the old lady 
“why not? You say so—I take 
your word for it.” 

“You don’t seem 
said Rafe. 

“All right,” she replied calmly, 
“so I'm impressed. By you, you're 
a captain. By me, you're a cap- 
tain.” Then she looked him 
squarely in the eye, and, shaking 
a finger under his nose, said, “But 
—by the captains you ain't no cap- 
tain!” 


impressed,’ 


You say so—I take your word for it.” 


Illustration by Willard Arnold 
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“There is more educational effort . . 


N THE last 30 vears the United 
States and Britain have drawn 
closer together in many ways; the 
bonds between them are becoming 
continually more intimate. It is 
all the more interesting that in 
one of the newest fields of human 

radio as it is called in 
the States, broadcasting as we call 
it here—the two countries have 
taken completely different lines. 

Radio in the United States is 
competitive, without charge to the 
spon- 


activity 


viewers, and 
number of private- 
enterprise concerns seeking to pay 
their way by revenue from per- 


listeners or 


sored bv a 


sons wishing to advertise goods 
or propagate ideas. Broadcasting 
in Britain is a monopoly public 
financed by. a_ license 
charge to every listener or viewer 
who has a receiving set in his 
house, with sponsoring and com- 
mercial advertising in any form 
Broadcasting, 
for this purpose, covers television 
as well as sound broadcasting. As 
it is a more convenient term for 


service 


banned completely 


that purpose than radio, and as 
I am in the main talking about 
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. in Britain.” Here, an eye operation on BBC television. 


Britain, I shall use the term 
broadcasting as applying to both 
countries. The license fee in Brit- 
ain today is £1 a year for radio 
only and £2 for radio and tele- 
vision. 

The contrast of 
systems between the two largest 
English-speaking communities on 
each side of the Atlantic could 
hardly be greater. If one is asked 
how this contrast arose, the best 
answer is Topsy’s, that the broad- 
casting system of each country 
“just growed” naturally out of the 
differing economic and 
background in which it came to 
birth. In the States it might have 
been difficult to introduce and en- 
force a uniform license fee in 
every State; on the other hand, 
salesmanship has always been a 
more vigorous activity in the 
States than here, and the great 
business concerns selling articles 
of general use—toilet requisites or 


broadcasting 


social 


motorcars or clothing or radio it- 
self—saw in the new method of 
mass communication an opportu- 
nity well worth paying for. In 
Britain, broadcasting was con- 


A Briton 
Looks at 
Broadcasting 


John Bull and Uncle Sam— 


why their air-wave systems differ. 


By LORD BEVERIDGE 


Economist and Author 


ceived from the beginning more 
as a means of forming opinion 
and dispensing knowledge; the 
powerful personality of Sir John 
Reith, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s first Director Gen- 
eral, had much to do with this. 

If one asks whether this differ- 
ence of systems is likely to con- 
tinue, the answer is “Yes.”’ In the 
States there is no sign of a move 
toward introducing a license-fee 
system in place of sponsoring. 
Though there are many critics of 
American broadcasting in the 
States, by and large the mass of 
the people seem to like what they 
get. As regards Britain, one of the 
features of our system is that the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, 
which 
public service, has from the be- 


A Vicky caricature of the author 
from London Daily News-Chronicle 
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ginning been chartered always for 
a strictly limited number of years, 
normally five, and that before 
each renewal of the Charter there 
has been a Report by an independ- 
ent committee of inquiry. The last 
of these inquiries took place in 
1949 and 1950, by a committee of 
11 members, under my chairman- 
ship, and has resulted in an all but 
unanimous report in favor of 
maintaining a single public-serv- 
ice corporation for all broadcast- 
ing 

We went more thoroughly than 
any of the preceding committees 
of inquiry into the features which 
distinguish British broadcasting 
most strongly from American 
broadcasting, the two issues of 
monopoly and of sponsoring. We 
also studied more thoroughly than 
any of our predecessors the prac- 

e of other countries. In par- 


“Our visitors to the States admire the great flexibility.” 


ticular four members of our 
committee visited the United 
States, and though I myself was 
unable to be one of these (I was 
fully occupied at home drafting 
the Report), I learned a great deal 
about the American system by 
study of books and other docu- 
ments, by the reports of my col- 
leagues, and by correspondence 
with American authorities 

The main result of this full 
inquiry was that ten out of 11 
members came down in favor of 
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continuance of a monopoly public 
service for Britain, financed by 
license and viewer fees, and con- 
ducted by a chartered British 
Broadcasting Corporation. The 
arguments leading to this con- 
clusion are set out at length in 
our Report. 

In one word, they can be 
summed up under the heading of 
“Geography.” Britain is physically 
part of Europe, densely populated 
and divided among different 
States, each of which wishes to 
have its own system of broadcast- 
ing, and therefore demands ex- 
clusive use of particular wave 
lengths, so as to avoid being inter- 
fered with by its neighbors. The 
total space in the ether available 
for broadcasting is rationed out to 
each European country by hard 
bargaining at international con- 
ferences. No one country in Eu- 
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A U. S. breakfast variety show. 


rope—and for this purpose Britain 
is in Europe—can have more than 
a small fraction of the total range 


enjoyed by the United States. 
Competitive broadcasting on the 
American model is excluded for 
Britain by the simple fact that 
Britain is on the east of the At- 
lantic, not on the west. 

In the end, after examining 
with the greatest possible care 
and sympathy the arguments put 
before us for breaking up the 
monopoly of the British Broad- 


casting Corporation, we (at least 
ten out of 11 of the committee) 
came to the conclusion, which 
was indeed accepted by the 
strongest propagandists of compe- 
tition, that the choice was broadly 
between chartering three corpora- 
tions, and controlling them in 
various ways so as to harmonize 
their work, or chartering one 
corporation and putting condi 
tions into its charter which would 
force it to pursue policies of re- 
gional and functional devolution 
With this choice before us we felt 
no hesitation in preferring the sec- 
ond plan. Competition limited to 
three corporations was, as we 
said, “very imperfect competi 
tion.” After all, if one had three 
really independent corporations in 
the first instance, there would be 
no means of preventing them from 
agreeing to work together, and 
thus bringing back the evils of 
unchecked monopoly 

One of our 11 members, who, it 
is interesting to note, is now Min- 
ister of State for Foreign Affairs 
in the new Government, took a 
different line. He also wanted 
something like the British Broad 
casting Corporation, continuing 
some of its present services, and 
financed by license fees. He 
thought there should be room out- 
side it for some competitive spon 
sored services. 

The ten of us who thought that 
continuance of one corporation 
with a monopoly was the best 
plan, did not by any means want 
the British Broadcasting Corpora 
tion to go on as before. We pro 
posed many changes for bringing 
about greater decentralization, for 
bringing informed criticism to 
bear upon the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation through a Public 
Representation Service, for a reg- 
ular quinquennial review, for 
increasing the power of the chang- 
ing Governors as against the per 
manent Director General and his 
staff, and for use of higher- 
frequency broadcasting (known in 
America as F.M.) in establishing 
local stations with independent 
programs. 

On the subsidiary question of 
whether any advertising should 
be allowed on the air, the com 
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mittee was more evenly divided 
But seven of the 11 were against 
advertising in any form—that is 
for a continuance of the 
while 


to say, 
present ban. Three of us, 
wishing broadcasting in the main 
to be financed by listener and 
viewer fees and not by sponsors, 
thought that advertising should 
be allowed at special hours. No 
one would need to hear advertise- 
ments unless he wanted to do so. 
But we (and I was one of the 
three) thought that probably some 
listenersewould like the chance of 
learning on the air about inter- 
esting and useful things to buy. 
We did not see why broadcasting 
should not have something like 
the advertising columns of news- 
papers. We thought there was 
much to be said for the New Zea- 
land system which has both the 
public-service stations financed by 
fees, with advertising barred, and 
other stations managed by the 
same corporation, with approved 
advertisements admitted. But the 
majority were against us and I 
suspect that they will have their 
way 

If now one asks what is going 
to happen about our Report, I can 
only say that the Government has 
not yet announced a decision, but 
that it must do so in the next few 
weeks. The current charter of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation 
comes to an end on December 31, 
1951, and without a renewal of the 
charter in some form the BBC 
itself would come to an end on 
that day. We signed our Report 
last December, nearly a year ago, 
giving the Government plenty of 
But it had 
many other things to think about 
as well—that was the Labour Gov- 
ernment of Mr. Attlee; it took till 
June to produce a White Paper 
setting out for discussion in Par- 
liament what it thought of the 
Report, and its own proposals. The 
White Paper accepted continu- 
ance of monopoly, but came in for 
a good deal of criticism on details, 
and by the time that it disap- 
peared in the general election the 
Labour Government had 
nothing further 

So one of the first things, 
though not of course one of the 
most important things, that our 
new Conservative Government of 
Mr. Winston Churchill has to de- 


time for consideration 


done 
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cide is what it means to do about 
the BBC and broadcasting in 
Britain. It will probably be more 
inclined than its predecessor to 
look for a loophole for letting in 
competition. But my bet is that 
it won't make any fundamental 
changes. It can’t get away from 
geography any better than its 
predecessor. 


The difference between the 


broadcasting systems of Britain 
and of America are great and are 
likely to remain great. But the 
difference is more in the system 
than in the practice. In both 
countries broadcasting is equally 
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Britain’s J. L. Baird makes one of 
the first television broadcasts in 1926. 


available for important public an- 
nouncements, such as Mr. Dean 
Acheson’s recent television talk 
on the San Francisco decisions, or 
the various proclamations of pol- 
icy by President Truman. In 
both countries again, broadcasting 
agencies, whether they work as 
businesses in the States, or as a 
public service as in Britain, have 
public-service aims and standards 
which they value highly. 

But from the British point of 
view the broadcasting agencies 
in America, in pursuing public- 
service aims and maintaining 
standards, are, through their fi- 
nancial dependence on sponsors, 
fighting against difficulties much 
greater than those experienced by 
broadcasters in this country. 
Unquestionably there is more de- 
liberate educational effort of 
broadcasting in Britain. Broad- 
casting to schools has a scope far 
greater here than in America. Re- 
ligious broadcasting is a more 
regular feature. Finally there is 
the “Third Program” specifically 
designed for the highly educated 
listener. 

But the highly educated listener 


is in a smai] minority in Britain as 
in the States. It is not clear that 
there is much difference in the use 
of radio by the general public of 
the two countries. An interesting 
table given in our Report, based 
on the systematic audience re- 
search conducted by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, sets out 
the varidus types of programs in 
order of listeners’ preferences. 

The population, as a whole, pre- 
fers, above everything else, vari- 
ety; places next in order, plays, 
light music, military bands, musi- 
cal comedies, and cinema organs— 
in other words, apart from plays, 
a noise that you can listen to while 
doing something else. At the other 
end of the list of preferences, at 
the bottom, come grand opera, 
symphony concerts, poetry read- 
ings, and music. I 
suspect that the American prefer- 
ences, taking the population as a 
whole, would be much the same. 
We in Britain think that our pres- 
ent system of finance gives more 
opportunity for deliberate educa- 
tional effort. On the other hand, 
most of our visitors to the States 
reported admiration for the great- 
er flexibility of broadcasting there. 
They thought there was more 
chance for minorities and ad- 
mired the greater freedom of con- 
troversy. 

On this and on many other com- 
mon problems the broadcasting 
agencies of the English-speaking 
communities on each side of the 
Atlantic have much to learn from 
one another. The final conclusion 
which as chairman I put in our 
Report was that the broadcasters 
of the two countries were likely 
to learn from one another in pro- 
portion as they were not contin- 
ually on the defensive or offensive 
against one another. 

The two systems of broadcast- 
ing are completely different and 
will remain so. Each system has 
its advantages and disadvantages. 
Each system has to solve prob- 
lems which are, in the main, com- 
mon. Personally, I rejoice that 
there should be such completely 
different systems in broadcasting. 
Variety is the spring of progress. 
So if as a matter of geography we 
must have monopoly in broadcast- 
ing at home, let us rejoice that by 
crossing the Atlantic we can study 
the working of a different system. 
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The Philippines 
-ON THE WAY UP 


An instructive progress report 


on a nation half a decade old. 


By CARLOS P. ROMULO 
Foreign Affairs Secretary, The Philippines 
Bi. 
ee BY STONE the edifice anced our national budget! It has 
f a democratic republic is rising not been easy. Difficulties and dis- 
in Asia. Twenty million people appointments have dogged our 
ire building it on a cluster of 7,097 steps all the way. Yet when we 
tropic islands in the western Paci- recall the low point from which 
The Republic of The Philip- we started, we are proud of what 
pines—begun amid ruins a little we have built thus far and full of 
more than five years ago—is on its hope for the constructive days 
way up, on its own! ahead. 
Course by course we are achiev- Look back with me for a mo- 
ing order and strengthening our ment to that rainy day when our 
» political institutions. Step by 
tep we are raising new factories 
and planting new crops. Peso by 
peso we are improving our econ- 
omy—having at last in 1951 bal- 


4 Manila police station .. .then and now. 


— WER rls 
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The most historic of Philippine photos—showing the instant on July 4, 1946, when the 
U.S. Stars and Stripes was lowered and the flag of the new republic rose to take its place. 
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Pineapples for export ripen in Mindanao’s sun. 


republic was born. The date, you 
recall, was July the 4th, 1946—and 
how we Filipinos had looked for- 
ward to it! Yet to many the dark 
skies that dripped a slow rain on 
the ghastly ruins of Manila, that 
day seemed a somber omen. We 
had just come through the terrible 
ordeal of conquest, occupation, 
and liberation. More than a mil- 
lion of our people had died at the 
hands of the enemy and by starva- 
tion Whole towns had _ been 
razed to the ground. Bridges had 


been blown up, roads clawed apart 


by tank treads. Our political life 
had been completely disorganized 
and our national economy pros- 
trated. Indeed, it was said that 
no people who had suffered so 
much should be asked so soon to 
shoulder the burdens of independ- 
ence 

To this kindly admonition the 
Filipino people answered with one 
voice that any time is a good time 
for independence and that our 
freedom would be all the more 
precious because of the immensely 
high price two nations had paid 
for it. 

Thus at the appointed hour on 
that gray day in Manila, the new 
red-white-and-blue flag of our re- 
public was raised and the ‘‘star- 
spangled banner” of the United 
States was gently lowered. Forty- 
six years of American sovereignty 
had come to an end, and a new 
era of friendship based on grati- 
tude and mutual respect had be- 
gun. For the first time in history 
one people had renounced their 
sovereignty over another of their 
own free will, by peaceful means 

How, then, have we fared with 
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our freedom? What have we to 
show for our first 5% years of 
nationhood? To our American 
friends and benefactors who have 
continued to help us generously 
in every way—and to all our 
friends everywhere—let me make 
a brief progress report. And let me 
start it with the assurance that 
our freedom is not only safe and 
intact but flourishing: the three 
co-equal branches of our Govern- 


Machines convert lime into asbestos. 


ment maintain their separate pow- 
ers and jurisdiction; our courts 
remain unassailable in their in- 
tegrity; our educational system, 
furnishing the lifeblood of democ- 
racy, is growing by leaps and 
bounds. And our press—no coun- 
try on earth has a freer one. 

Manila, to keep it as a point 
of orientation for a moment, pro- 
vides an example of the mood of 
the land. Once “The Pearl of the 
Orient,” it is still badly scarred, 
but on its streets rolls the heavy 
traffic of progress. Visitors may 
grow impatient at the honking 
traffic snarls, but Manila’s people, 
who have known the rumble of 
army convoys and the deathly 
quiet of a paralyzed city, are 
grateful for the change. 

In the historic walled city of In- 
tramuras, the deep wounds of bat- 
tle are still apparent. Yet, the 
bomb-pitted buildings of the Uni- 
versity of The Philippines shelter 
industrious students, and in an- 
cient Santo Tomas University—of 
unhappy memory to so many pris- 
oners—12,000 students are dip- 
ping deep into their books. Manila 
is building back with a speed un- 
matched in its history. The city 
is larger than ever; the 1939 popu- 
lation of 600,000 has more than 
doubled and may soon reach 2 mil- 


lion, And with Manila grows out 
new model capital of Quezon City, 
the shining center of our inde- 
pendent Government. In the open 
market at the Quiapa, abustle with 
bargainers, are broader, taller, 
stacks of goods than ever before 
—the result of a more productive 
nation. 

It is true, however, that of our 
serious problems the most press- 
ing and intricate continue to be in 
the economic field; much remains 
to be done to increase living 
standards and establish social jus- 
tice. Nonetheless, our production 
in many fields has reached and 
even passed prewar levels. During 
the first half of 1951, for example, 
our exports totalled nearly 244 
million dollars and our imports 
just under 205 million dollars. The 
following table shows the dollar 
value of our ten leading exports 
for the first six months of 1951, as 
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A picturesque home art—weaving piiia cloth. 


compared to the first half of 1939: 
1951 1939 
(000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
Copra $86,253 
Sugar, centrifugal 
Abaca, uomanufactured 
Coconut oi! 
Desiccated coconut 
Pineapples (canned 
Embroideries 
Chromite 
Rope 
Copra meal or cake 


Industry after industry has its 
story to tell of progress. Take 
our basic grain—rice. During 
the war we lost more than 2 
million carabao or water buffalo. 
And since this beast of all labors 
plowed rice paddies on all our is- 
lands, the loss worked a severe 
hardship on the producers of this 
staple. Now more carabao have 
been purchased and raised. In 
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addition, fertilizer is being import- 
ed to increase yields of rice. New 
irrigation pumps are in many lo- 
calities enabling farmers to raise 
two rice crops each year. We are 
now producing more rice than be- 
fore the war. Eventually our aim 
is to produce all the rice we use 
and have some left for export. 

Scores of large and small fac- 
tories are springing up throughout 
the archipelago. Men of many 
lands are helping us to develop 
these industries. Using capital, 
machines, and from 
abroad, we are moving steadily. 
Our Philippine Air Lines, owned 
both by the Government and pri- 
vate investors and managed by 
the latter, sends its 42 planes 
two-thirds the way around the 
earth, and is one of the most prof- 
itable air lines in the world. 

Not long ago a United Nations 
mission visited The Philippines. 
While teaching and encouraging 
handcrafts among rural people, 
these workers found a type of jute 
native to The Philippines. The re- 
sult is that we now have a new 
commercial product—and a new 
jute-milling industry has been or- 
ganized. 

To foster new industries, the 
Government is now developing 
our great water power with hydro- 
electric plants. This is only one 
of the ways in which the Govern- 
ment is aiding new businesses. To 
protect our young industries, and 
also to channel our dollar reserves 
into machine tools and other & 


techniques 


Manila is fast building back, and with a modern flourish as here in the Jai Alav Club. 


vestments, we have restricted our 
imports. We have also followed 
strict policies of price stabilization 
and sound taxation which exempts 
new local industries. 

Already we can see good re- 
sults. Prices, once inflated seven- 
fold over the prewar period, have 
been reduced by two-thirds. Our 
peso has become more stable, and 
the drain on our dollar reserves 
halted. And our young Philippine 
republic is preparing for a better 
future with more roads and 
schools. Vigorously our school- 
men are pusning up the 49 percent 
literacy rate—the highest by far 
in Southeast Asia—and building 
better citizens. Incidentally, Eng- 
lish is the language of teaching in 
our schools. The nation’s tongue, 
Tagalog, is one of the courses 

That we have moved ahead in 
our half decade was evidenced 

















Rotary in The 


Philippines 








M ANY a conservative businessman 
was fined in the early days of Rotary 
in Manila. The new Club had a rule 
on using nicknames which called for 
much unbending and quite a few dol- 
lars. That was just one 
of the changes Rotary 
brought to The Philip- 
pines in 1919—33 years 
ago this month. 

The Manila Club was 
the first in the Orient 
—six months ahead of 
Shanghai, 17 months ear- 
lier than Tokyo. 

From the crossroads 
of Manila, Rotary grew 
—to Cebu, to Iloilo, to Bacolod. By 
the time the islands were invaded in 
1941, Philippine Rotarians numbered 
360, among them Past Second Vice- 
President Carlos P. Romulo (now the 
nation’s Foreign Minister) and Gil J. 


Puyat 


Puyat, Rotary’s First Vice-President 
in 1947-48 (now a Senator). 

During the years of war and occu- 
pation, Rotary was suppressed. Many 
a Rotary roster bears names of heroes 
and martyrs. 

With liberation, Ro- 
tarians wasted no time. 
In Manila they gathered 
in a bamboo pavilion 
while smoke still hung 
over the city. They 
witnessed Rotary’s re- 
birth in The Philippines. 
Now with independence, 
Rotarians have an even 
larger opportunity for 
service as they help their young na- 
tion on its way up—both commer- 
cially and politically. 

To do this, they have an all-time 
record of 1,142 members in 26 Clubs, 
all ready to serve—and serving. 


Romulo 




















by Philippine Achievement Week 
last Summer. For seven days be- 
ginning with our independence 
anniversary the nation was given 
opportunity to review its progress 
since the war through a series 
of industrial, agricultural, health, 
and educational displays. Data 
compiled by the press during that 
week on every phase of our devel- 
opment from corporation growth 
to fisheries indicated that we had 
gained much ground—but that 
much more lies ahead of us. 

For we do have problems. | 
have not wished to give the im- 
pression that all is completely well 
in the Republic of The Philip- 
pines. Who is the official in all 
the world who can make such a 
claim? We have problems, and 
plenty of them. 

One of these problems that has 
received wide notice in the world 
press is that made for us by the 
Communist Hukbalahaps. Against 
them we are making great prog- 
ress. Day and night our armed 
forces are giving them battle and 
pursuing them to their mountain 
hideouts. Roads once closed by 
their activities have now been 
opened. In a short while these 
armed rebels will cease to be a 
menace as an organized force, and 
peace will return to our country- 
side. 

What will be done with these 
rebels? The policy of our Govern- 
ment may seem strange to some 
outsiders. True, some of these 
men have stooped to the most bar- 
barous crimes, like the murder of 
Madame Quezon, widow of our 
great President Quezon. Our Gov- 
ernment, [Continued on page 57) 
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FILIPINO JUANITO 
He'll Make His Land Flower | 


i 


How a model agricultural school in central Luzon 


helps thousands of youths to become wise farmers. 


Girl with a rake. She is learning olericulture. 


UAN DE LA CRUZ is the Phil- 
ippine equivalent of John Q. Pub- 
lic. He is doing big things in his 
new republic, as Carlos P. Romulo 
tells on preceding pages But 
what about Juanito—young Juan? 
What's he doing? 

Well, if he is over 14 years old, if 
he has finished elementary school 
with marks above 85 percent, and ; : 
: petete spite Harvest time in the central Luzon “rice bowl” brings students into the paddies. Yearly 
if he is interested in an agric ul- the school produces more than 2 million pounds of rice, twice the community’s need. 
tural career, you may well find i 
Juanito de la Cruz near a town 
called Ecija in central Luzon. 
There, under a deep blue sky, 
you'll find him working hard with 
hands and head on a 1,600-acre 
tract of banana palms, sugar cane, 
rice paddies, and truck gardens. 
This establishment is the Central 
Luzon Agricultural School — the 
pivot center of farm education in 
The Philippines. Some may call 
this a “trade school.’”’ It’s more 
than that. A “‘finishii:g school for 
farmers” is probably closer to cor- 


Photos: (above & below) Gran 


rect, for on these verdant acres is ae 
; pe : Adaptable—that’s what the future Filipino farmer must be ... so at “ag” school he 
taught a way of life ‘ - : 
pigs . learns old methods employing carabaos and new ones (below) using modern machines. 
His first year, Juanito studies 
courses like grammar and current 
events while he puts in three to 
four hours a day in field work— 
plowing with one of the school’s 
128 carabaos, or helping to care for 
the 500 swine and 79 dairy goats. 
During his second and third 
years, when he becomes an “inde- 
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Keeping up with world affairs, students devour periodicals from many lands in the school library 
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pendent farmer,” he lives in a cot- 


tage near a plot of land assigned 


own. He cooks his own 
and for his work gets an 
lependent income—in addition 
profits from livestock and pro- 


an account in 


Cals, 


ce He even has 
tudent bank 
the Luzon school have 
r own special courses: poultry 
ing and fruit hand- 
and social-welfare work. 
» 1,200 students and 47 teach- 
vho meet on this rural campus 
in their self-sufficient 
And supervising the entire 
ration—from cooperative store 


ris at 


grow ing, 


own 


to faculty problems—is a genial 
Rotarian named Arcadio G. Ma- 
tela. .His school has been receiv- 
ing international recognition ever 
since it was established by U. S. 
officials in 1909. The Federal Gov- 
ernment of The Philippines has 
continued its support on the basis 
of a fine reccrd. For, like the 
nation’s employers—who speedily 
snatch up the school’s graduates— 
the Government realizes that 
whether Juanito on to ad- 
vanced farm study or straight toa 
farm, he knows the answer to a 
vital question: how to make his 
land produce as never before. 


- . 
goes 


the largest of its kind in The Philippines. 


Feeding white leghorn chickens is 
part of the poultry course. All the 
chicken houses are movable types. 


The school band is fun—and encouraged by Superintendent Matela (with coat). .. . Classroom work (below) fills half of each day. 
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By JOSE RIVERA R., 
Director General, Mexican Highway Association; 
Rotarian, Mexico City, Mexico 


WV, 
HAT a difference good roads 


make anywhere. What an aston- 
ishing difference they are making 
in Mexico! All over the land they 
are rousing slumbering villages, 
reaching out for hidden treasure, 
uniting our 25 million people, and, 
in short, linking the nation with 
the vibrant 20th Century. 

Take one of our small towns, be 
its name Petlalzingo, Ixmiquil- 
pan, Ocozocuautla, or some other 
tongue twister. Walled away by 
mountain, river, or jungle and 
tied to the outside world only by 
a narrow footpath, it lives just as 
it did under the Spanish viceroys 
But then bring a 


centuries gone 
road to that town 

1 myself have seen the effect 
Jogging on horseback up tortuous 
little trails, past donkeys laden 
with produce, I have entered the 
dusty town and found barefoot 
farmers doing the same work as 
their beasts of burden. My hotel 
room? A bare room with a cot, a 
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candle, and a pitcher of water 
Perhaps, as | explored the cobbled 
streets, I found that the town had 
a tiny school. Probably it had no 
doctor. 

Then comes the new road. Now 
a bus carries the farmer and his 
bundles into town. He sells his 
produce for a better price because 
city dwellers can now obtain his 
products. He, in turn, can buy 
tools and better seed. 

His town paves its principal 
streets and installs electric and 
water systems. The hotel keeper 
puts in bathrooms and raises a 
sign in English to attract the tour- 
ist. In that town you will find a 
doctor, a drugstore, a garage, a 
modern school—and hope for a 
still better life tomorrow. 

Such is the change that one road 
can bring 

Multiply this picture by hun- 
dreds of communities and by 
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On it’s expanding grid 


Mexico is bringing 
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many roads—we now have 15,000 
miles of hard-surfaced and paved 
highways—and you can appre- 
ciate the change taking place all 
over Mexico. 

Our long-range goal, as set by 
President Miguel Aleman, is for 
100,000 miles of secondary roads 
to connect all rural communities 
with trunk routes. Ambitious? 
Indeed it is. But with the spirit 
that is quickening all of Mexico, I 
believe we shall achieve it. Inci- 
dentally, every mile of our exist- 
ing road system has been bought 
by our own means. This we have 
managed by a unique plan for 
road finance, which employs funds 
from both Federal and State 
governments—and from private 
banks and public-spirited individ- 
uals as well! 

If you are among the Rotary 
Conventiongoers who plan to 
drive to Mexico City in May, you 
will see our roads for yourself 
You will find splendid highways 
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RICHES 


of fine highways and dirt trails 


out long-hidden treasures. 


KEY TO HIGHWAYS 
GRE Paved roads 
BEB888 Improved roads 
eeecee Dirt roads 


eee Dirt roads (poor 


with guard rails, center stripes, 
broad shoulders, and _ scientific 
grading at curves. You will find 
the roadside filling stations, res- 
taurants, and motels that spring 
up along any great highway. And 
you will also find healthier peo- 
ple, better fed, clothed, and edu- 
cated than once was the case, all 
aiong your route 
Have no fear that this modern- 
ization has abolished the romance 
and local color for which Mexico 
famed. Why, we Mexicans our- 
selves are getting to see much of 
it for the first time. We can drive 
to it. We can admire the com- 
manding view of our Sierra Madre 
without the feeling of dread that 
we once had. For mountains were 
once our enemies. They slashed 
ir land into tight-locked valleys, 
ere the riches of our land were 
Mexico had its economic 
i corpuscles, but we desperately 


lated 


ded a circulatory system for a 
ilthy nation. Our lengthening 
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Townsfolk celebrate 
the finished bridge 
which spans the Bal- 


sas River at Coyuca. 


Before construction of 
the Coyuca bridge, 
freight moved slowly 
by raft across river. 


For highways in a hur- 
ry, Mexico's new road 
machinery carves earth 
under palls of dust. 


In rural areas, men 
donate hand labor to 
speed the road links 
to neighboring towns 





highways are filling this need. 

It was in 1926 that we began, 
creepingly, to pave our first great 
highway artery, the road from 
Mexico City to Nuevo Laredo, on 
the Vexas border. This was the 
greatest highway program since 
Spain’s builders had carved the 
old Royal Highways for colonial 
stagecoaches. In fact, some of 
these ancient routes were still in 
use at that time. Mexico had no 
modern roads; not even the route 
to the great port of Veracruz 
was usable commercially. All our 
heavier products had to move by 
rail or not at all. 

Some of you may remember 
stories told by the 30 adventurous 
Rotarians who drove from the 
U. S. to Mexico City for Rotary’s 
1935 Convention. Heavy floods had 
washed out some of the temporary 
bridges. One Rotarian motorist 
who tried to cross the flooded Coy 
River by raft suffered a mishap 
when the raft tipped and his car 
plunged to the bottom of 40 feet 
of water. Such were the problems 


of highway travel before our 764- 
mile Laredo-Mexico City route 
was complete—after ten years’ 
work. 

Other arteries followed: from 
Mexico City east to the port of 
Veracruz, south to Acapulco, west 
to Guadalajara. In 1950 we opened 
our second major branch of the 
Inter-American Highway System 
—the 2,178-mile highway from 
Ciudad Juarez, opposite El Paso, 
Texas, via Mexico City all the way 
to the Guatemalan border. We 
at last had _ frontier-to-frontier 
highway transit. 

This year, if you are driving to 
Mexico from the United States, 
you can use three other Rio 
Grande points for your entry into 
Mexico, starting at locations across 
the Rio Grande from Eagle Pass, 
McAllen, and Brownsville, Texas. 
And right now section gangs are 
working on another great high- 
way to be finished in 1952: the 
1,140-mile stretch from Nogales, 
Arizona, to Guadalajara, where it 
connects with the rest of Mexico's 


Thoughts on Ethics 


By GEORGE M. KIRK 


Rotarian, Pueblo, Colo. 


“W : : 
HERE all think alike,” 
Columnist Walter Lippmann 
has said, “no one thinks very 
much.” How true!, we say as 
we think of totalitarian Govern- 
ments, but what of strikes or 
lockouts that bring disaster to 
an industry? 

What line divides wholesome 
difference of opinion and ruin- 
ous dissension? 

It is found in the word “eth- 
ics.” Ethics is the art and sci- 
ence of right character and 
conduct. It implies positive 
values in human behavior—in- 
tegrity, honor, courtesy, intel- 
lectual honesty, and self-con- 
trol. Ethics makes a man re- 
member that, having been 
wrong so many times before, 
he should maintain a friendly 
attitude toward any person who 
believes he is right. 

Disabuse your mind of the 
idea that ethics is aimed pri- 
marily at mere agreement. On 
the contrary, it protects dis- 
agreement by creating respect 
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for the other fellow’s point of 
view. The framer of ancient 
Sparta’s constitution knew this 
for, according to Plutarch, he 
“infused a spirit of ambition 
and contention as an incentive 
to virtue” and scored “general 
complaisance without exploring 
each other’s: intentions and 
without debating the conse- 
quences.” 

Bargaining between manage- 
ment and labor is essential in 
a democracy. It enables dis- 
putants to measure values and 
it clarifies common interests of 
boss and worker in profits of 
the business that supports them 
both. The ethical loser will 
take his defeat in stride; the 
ethical winner will accept vic- 
tory with humility, knowing 
that the tables may be turned 
in the next bout. 

A reputation for being an 
ethical man is a priceless ad- 
vantage in an argument — 
whether it be cover wages or 
over issues that affect nations! 
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highway system. This connection 
with the Pacific Coast was started 
just six years ago. 

We are also rushing work on a 
paved route across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec—across Southern 
Mexico’s narrow waist, that is— 
and a highway network in Lower 
California. Probably by the time 
you arrive for the Rotary Conven- 
tion we shall have completed the 
first express highway in Mexico, 
a superspeedway from the capital 
to Cuernavaca, 46 miles south. 
This expressway is bringing the 
institution of commuting to the 
life of our capital. 


Tuese are the chief arteries 
that pulse with Mexico’s new and 
growing commerce. They unite 
our larger cities, as you yourself 
shall see. 

But another story is being writ- 
ten. Veins and capillaries are 
spreading from the big arteries 
throughout the country to villages 
and remote countrysides. How do 
the people in these shut-off areas 
feel about the invasion of roads 
and a new way of life? I can best 
illustrate that spirit by the people 
in a village called Tepexi de Rodri- 
guez, in the State of Puebla. Like 
his fellow villagers, the priest of 
that parish was interested in the 
road being built to the town of 
Tehuacan. When his birthday 
rolled around, he urged his parish- 
ioners not to give him presents. 
Instead he asked that they con- 
tribute a day’s labor on the road 
building. They complied, adding 
some 300 meters of roadbed. 

Yes, the people of Mexico are 
building their roads. They have 
seen what roads can do. 

Let me cite a broader example. 
Perhaps you have not heard of the 
Balsas River, for few people out- 
side my own country have. It isa 
fierce stream in Southern Mexico 
that rushes through the mountain 
country and canyons of the State 
of Guerrero and empties into the 
Pacific. A raging terror in the 
rainy season, it is a barrier to 
wheeled traffic all year around. 

Until recently, this stream iso- 
lated a whole region. The moun- 
tain country there was rich. But 
produce had to be brought to mar- 
ket by mule train or river raft. 
When, a few years ago, a simple 
gravel [Continued on page 50] 
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By CARLETON BEALS 


Four Mexican youths, like picaresque cherubs, enjoy an auto’s wonders. 


4VER HEARD about the Cross 


Cultural Index at Yale Univer- 
There, more than a million 

tries cover the complicated hab- 
ind customs of 150 peoples 


il 


ound the globe. If you want to 
know how a person is christened 
in Copenhagen, married in Mora- 
labad, or buried in Bogota, the 
Index will direct you to every 
reference in every language. 
not suggesting that the 
ller about to go abroad first 
i day among the tomes at 
Yet the idea isn’t so ridic- 
as it sounds. For what 
he will add to his experi- 
hat embarrassment he can 
nself and others, if he 


Pack these attitudes on artful leisure 


and you'll have a happier trip abroad. 


packs along a little knowledge as 
well as commonsense and good- 
will. 

To begin with he’s going to stick 
out like a sore thumb—the “alien” 
always does. To Latin-American 
peoples, for example, my fellow 
U. S.-ers and I sound like hissing 
geese—because of our English 
plurals ending in “s.”’ We're there- 
fore bound to be more closely ob- 
served, and from our behavior the 
people we are visiting may shape 
their ideas of our entire land. 

If Senor Gonzalez loses his tem- 
per with an avaricious taxi driver 
on the streets of Mexico City, he 
is within Lis rights. If Mr. Smith 
does so, the feelings of the crowd 


flow out to the poor abused taxi 
driver. Mr. Smith becomes a boor 
and a cheapskate; his 
homeland is obviously lacking in 
courtesy and generosity 

This double standard of criti- 
cism is unfair, but very human 
Mr. Smith is also applying his own 
double standard. At home he could 
make a list of inconveniences a 
yard long—which mostly he takes 
for granted. But let him bump up 
against the same inconveniences 
abroad and they become proof of 
the general incompetency of a 
whole nation. 

This lesson was branded into 
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Stopping for gas in an lowa town, | 
found a line of cars at a filling station 
which displayed a sign: “Your tank full 
free if you guess how much it takes." 
After | had quessed—and lost—I asked 
the busy proprietor how his plan had 
worked out. "Fellow guessed right about 
two years ago,” he said, “but it only cost 
me $1.30. And we don't get any ‘Gimme 
a dollar's worth’ customers any more. 
Everybody mokes @ guess and fills up.’ 

F. McGrath, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Empathy—that matter of “feeling with" 

@ person: it, too, has its uses. On tele- 
vision | recently heard a man explain his 
wife's amazing success in collecting Red 
Cross donations. “She does her best go- 
ing out on a wet, stormy night," he said. 
“When people see her standing there half 
drowned, they feel so sorry for her that 
they open their hearts—and their purses.” 
—Mrs. Nell Moore, Seattle, Wash 
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When the dentist ordered additional 
brushing of teeth, Timmy balked. His 
mother discoursed on cleanliness, but to 
no avail. Finally, one evening after din- 
ner, she put away his table silver without 
washing it. At breakfast the next day, 
Timmy yelled when he saw sticky silver at 
his plate. "You might think of your teeth 
the same way,” his mother explained. 
"They are tools for eating, too.” Ever 
since, Timmy has had the best-brushed 
teeth in the family! 

—Mrs. W. A. McDonnell, St. Louis, Mo 


Our neighbor's child had the habit of 
dropping in—and forgetting to leave. 
Then | hit on this: “Tommy,” | would say, 
“remind me to give you a little package 
when you go home.” In five minutes he 
could stand the suspense no longer, and 
would take his package (a few brightly 
wrapped cookies} and leave. 


Helen Houston Boileau, 
Covina Highlands, Calif 


Let's have your story if it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication).—Eds. 








me at an early age. With a friend 
I was travelling on the Rome- 
Milan express. The only other pas- 
senger in our compartment was a 
well-dressed Italian, reading the 
Corrier della Sera, who gave no 
sign he understood our conversa- 
tion in English. I tried to open 
the window, but merely cut my 
finger on a jagged piece of metal. 
Exasperated I suggested the ex- 
tinction of the entire Italian pop- 
ulation as incapable of doing any- 
thing properly, though normally 
I am a tremendous admirer of all 
rs Italian. 

Presently our fellow traveller 
leaned forward with a smile and 
said in perfect English, “Would 
you like to look at my paper? The 
news is very interesting today. I] 
Duce has just signed a Concordat 
with the Vatican.” 

I hid behind that paper with 
flaming cheeks as though it were 
a fox hole. At home I had never 
found a train window I could 
open. I had to go to Italy to make 
a fool of myself. 

Part two of that severe lesson 
was: Never be sure your tongue is 
not understood when you're the 
“foreigner.” Once on a horseback 
trip through remote Tarascan In- 
dian villages in Mexico I expected 
to meet only unspoiled folk speak- 
ing only Tarascan and untouched 
by modern civilization. Hardly 
had I taken three steps in the first 
village when a sandal-shod indi- 
vidual in white “pajamas” and a 
big red sash called from a door- 
way, “Hey, boy, come in and have 
a drink!” 

During the religious wars, that 
entire community had emigrated 
to the United States till things 
quieted down. Scarcely anybody 
in town knew Spanish; nearly 
everybody spoke English! 

Another time in the Mexican 
State of Puebla, a ranchero rode 
with us for a whole day through 
the mountains before we discov- 
ered he spoke perfect English. Not 
only that, he was a Harvard grad- 
uate. Though so humbly attired, 
he had decided to use his educa- 
tion to help out his homefolk. At 
his own expense he maintained a 
school and taught without salary 
We racked our brains painfully 
trying to remember if we had said 
anything that day we should not 
have said. 


Let us go back for a moment to 
that Cross Cultural Index at Yale. 
It was built during World War II 
to help the American Army and 
Navy become the most courteous 
military establishment possible. 
One would imagine that storming 
barbed-wire beaches would. pro- 
vide sufficient headaches, but 
thanks to George P. Murdock, who 
thought up and assembled the 
vast Index, U. S. fighting men 
knew before they went ashore 
what kind of people the residents 
were, how to respect their culture, 
and how to do business with them. 
A few simple don’t’s saved many 
a blunder and smoothed local re- 
sentments. 

Unfortunately the average trav- 
eller cannot acquire, even had he 
the time and money or inclination, 
the knowledge provided G. I.’s in 
wartime. He goes abroad with 
whatever character and education 
he has acquired, plus a combina- 
tion of miscellaneous facts, illu- 
sions, and prejudices about the 
country he is going to visit for 
the first time. Too often he spends 
his days looking for examples to 
fit in with his preconceived ideas 
and returns as unenlightened as 
when he departed. Remember 
what William Wordsworth had to 
say about his kind: 

He travelled here, he travelled there; 
But not the value of a hair 
Was head or heart the better. 


Bor I do not mean to be a spoil- 


sport. Few travellers would en- 
joy themselves if in a constant 
dither about their conduct. Nor 
should a traveller, as some solemn 
pundits tell us in these crucial 
days, feel the weighty responsi- 
bility of upholding the dignity and 
honor of our homeland. Such self- 
conscious and self-important trav- 
ellers are usually a nuisance to 
themselves and others. Goodwill 
and commonsense are far better 
than trying to turn oneself into 
a full-fledged diplomat overnight. 

So relax and take it easy. That 
is literally good advice every- 
where. You Rotarians of the 
world, I’m told, are going to hold 
your Annual Convention in Mex- 
ico City next May. I envy you. 
Relax—and you'll go home know- 
ing it to be one of the friendliest, 
loveliest lands on earth. But may 
| address a word to the “high- 
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pressure boys” among you? Don’t 
get upset if someone fails to move 
as fast or to be as punctual as you 
are. Punctuality is a recent prod- 
ict of the Machine Age. In horse- 
ind-buggy days, as American his- 
tory shows, more latitude had to 
allowed. In more aristocratic 
lays, punctuality was a sign of 
id taste, an indication that a man 
is not a gentleman able to enjoy 
sure. So don’t fret You will do 
better to imagine vourself 


rifting down an unknown river 
the mercy of its current, lei- 
scenery and 


rely enjoying th 

eling yourself part of it, not 

iggling against it 

Haste is the enemy of intelli- 

t observation, and it is also the 
enemy of politeness and friendli- 
ness. Those arts of leisure are the 

st helpful tools of the traveller 
1d more than make up for most 
istakes. 

No matter how well you know a 
Mexican, always shake hands with 
him on meeting and parting. That 

de rigor. And if he gives you an 
abrazo, an embrace of friendship, 
don't back off, but beat his kid- 
neys as hard as he does yours. A 
Mexican is always delighted when 
the outlander makes an effort to 

» things the way he does 

If you are irritated—and irrita- 
ion is the lot of all who travel— 
keep it to yourself. I have found 
t a good device to keep a list 
under two headings: “Things I 
like” and “Things I don’t like.” 
By filling this in each day, I be- 
come aware of the reasons for 
many things and am soon more in- 
terested in observing than giving 
vent to useless emotions. It also 
provides a record of my trip 

At the outset, the traveller 
meets with the most unpleasant 
aspects of a foreign land. Even 
the most courteous customs offi- 
cials and immigration officials are 
a plague. Next the traveller 
bumps into the tribe that tries to 
gouge tourists by taking advan- 
their ignorance of the 
language, new kinds of money, 
and prices. Countries rarely pre- 
sent their fairest face to the visi- 
tor. Does yours, I might ask? 

\ friend, travelling along the 
Peruvian-Chilean border, then still 
an uneasy region because of the 
old Tacna-Arica feud, grew an- 
noyed at the frequent examination 
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“Haste is the enemy of intelligent observation . . . 


of politeness, and friendliness.” 


Two travellers watch the easy grace of these Indian women earrying water in Panama. 


of his documents. Stopped at a 
military pillbox for the third har- 
assment of that day, he was asked 
where he was bound. “To the 
nearest civilized country!” he 
snapped. “Anywhere to get out 
of here!” 

Instead of flaring up, the official, 
from a different part of the coun- 
try, and homesick, grinned and 
said, “Gee, that’s just the way I 
feel about the dump.” 

He had suddenly pushed aside 
the rigamarole imposed from 
above, and they were two human 
beings. Yet some people foolishly 
let one or two unpleasant expe- 
riences poison their whole trip 

Until you get out of the beaten 
tourist groove, you learn little, no 
matter how many sights you see. 
A good way to get out of it is to 
be a hobby traveller. A stamp col- 
lector who looks up the local 
philatelist society will make 
friends and profitable relations 
He need not fear because he can- 
not speak the language or feel he 
is making a nuisance of himself. 
Real interest bridges both gaps. 
When two people are mutually in- 
terested in the same thing, they 
find ways to communicate. 

Those interested in the garden 
club in their home town will find 
this a magic key to beautiful gar- 
dens and homes and friends. If 
you are on the committee for next 
year’s school pageant, you can 
have lots of fun looking up those 
with a similar task. And, if as so 


often happens with business and 
professional men, your work is 
your hobby, why you have a 
whole new world of factories. clin- 
ics, and shoe stores to investigate 

No traveller gets anything for 
nothing, and blessed little for his 
money, if that is all he has to put 
out. He is rewarded in accordance 
with what he puts into his trip 
in the way of curiosity, goodwill, 
and the constant effort to under- 
stand the why of things 

In any fresh scene, I am always 
greatly interested in gestures and 
work motions, which require no 
speech but which tell much. it 
seems an easy thing, for instance, 
to pat out a thin corn-cake tortilla 
between your hands, a most glee- 
ful sound to hear when one is 
travelling across country and is 
hungry. But try to make a tortilla 
sometime: you will botch it after 
hours of practice 

When an outsider finally senses 
how such little things are inter- 
woven with the whole intricate 
life of a people, he suddenly 
glimpses the beauty and harmony 
that shape the behavior of that 
people. 

There is something in the old 
adage that you never understand 
or cherish your own country till 
you have seen another. But that 
is only true if you see the beauty 
and meaning in the other. Travel 
with your head and your heart 
and you cannot possibly miss 
them. Bon voyage! 





DEFENSE MAKES If URGENT 
AS A U.S.-CANADA PROJECT 


Says STANLEY WOODWARD 


U. S. Ambassador to Canada since 1950, 
Stanley Woodward is a veteran diplomat. 
He joined the U.S. Foreign Service in 1925, 
after his graduation from Yale University 
and resident study in both France and 
China. In the course of his career he has 
served in several European posts, in the 
Far East, and in the Caribbean. He was 
Chief of Protocol for the U. S. State De- 
partment prior to his Ottawa assignment. 


VER since 1832, engineers have been telling us 
of the feasibility of a navigable waterway from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the heart of North America. After 
50 years of diplomatic negotiation, the United 
States and Canada, in 1941, reached the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin Agreement, which charts the de- 
velopment of the region. Now urged on by critical 
defense considerations, both the Congress and Par- 
liament are discussing ways of effectuating it. 

There are three main choices: 

One is to do nothing—which is untenable. 

The second is to let Canada develop it as an all- 
Canadian project—which she appears ready to do if 
necessary. 

The third is to build the seaway and power project 
in U. S.-Canadian partnership. 

One look at the map will reveal why this third a!- 
ternative is the wise choice. Canada and the United 
States are, and must be, partners, both economically 
and militarily. In 1950 the United States and Canada 
had a two-way trade totalling 4 billion dollars. Can- 
ada was our best customer, and the United States 
was Canada’s largest foreign buyer. This year the 
two-way trade will rise to over 5 billion dollars. 

The two countries think alike on essentials. Both 
are members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. Canada, too, is sending troops to Western Eu- 
rope, and supplying arms and equipment to Euro- 
pean members of NATO. And under the United 
Nations banner you will find both U. S. and Canadian 
young men fighting Communist aggression in Korea. 

The further step in this defense partnership is the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. It calls for 
effective utilization of the drainage pattern of the 
center of the continent by development of a great 
natural route between Lake Superior and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

A substantial part of the seaway exists today. 
Ocean-going vessels can travel about 1,000 miles, up 
to Montreal. They could traverse another 1,000 miles 
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Nt. Lawrence Seaway 


DEBATE OF 


in the Great Lakes. But the International Rapids 
section along the border cannot be passed by any- 
thing other than a 2,500-ton canal boat. But this sec- 
tion is but 114 miles long! 

The waterway from Duluth, Minnesota, to the sea 
is interrupted by five changes in the water level. 
The first is St. Mary’s Falls between Lakes Superior 
and Huron, with a 21-foot drop. Here the “Soo” 
locks have been built. Second is the St. Clair-Detroit 
passage, witha drop of § feet. This has been chan- 
nelled through. Third is Niagara Falls, where the 
water level falls 326 feet. The Welland Canal by- 
passes this on the Canadian side. Fourth is the St. 
Lawrence section, including the International Rap- 
ids. Total drop is 225 feet. Fifth is the St. Lawrence 
from Montreal to the sea—already dredged by Can- 
ada to a depth of 35 feet. 

To sum up: Already the [Continued on page 51] 


A Long Story 


PROPOSALS to build a deep waterway between the North 

American Midwest and the Atlantic date back at least to 1895, 
when an association to promote one was formed. In 1932 the 
United States and Canada signed a treaty providing for seaway 
construction—this failing of ratification by the U. S. Senate. In 
1941 the two nations entered into an agreement to proceed with 
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and Power Project 


THE MONTH 


HE prospect of opening the interior of North- 
America to ocean-going vessels is a pleasant one. 
It has appealed to the imagination of men ever since 
early French explorers plied their canoes and fur- 
laden pirogues through Great Lakes waterways. 
Were the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 
inexpensive, perhaps we should waive all objections 
and buy it as a luxury. Put it would be costly. \It is 
not needed. And neithtr the United States nor 
Canada is now justified in diverting to it the money, 
the materials, and the manpower it would require. 

Iron ore in the great Mesabi Range of Minnesota 
is playing aut, we are told, and the seaway is needed 
to make accessible the deposits in Labrador. At first 
glance, this appears plausible—but it doesn’t hold 
up under the white light of facts. 

First of all, “the plight” of the Mesabi Range is 
vastly exaggerated. It is true that rapid expansion 


in Short Form 


the project—thus raising the Constitutional question of whether 
an agreement was sufficient or a treaty necessary. Before the 
U. S. Congress reconvening this month are resolutions seeking 
approval of the "41 agreement. Here a Canadian and two U. §, 
citizens air for you their expert views of this newly timely, 
continuingly complex international question. —The Editors. 
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NOT NEEDED FOR DEFENSE; 
COSTS WOULD BE EXCESSIVE 


Says ARTHUR H. SCHWIETERT 


Traffic director of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry, Arthur 
H. Schwietert is a lawyer and a past pres- 
ident of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. He served with an advisory com- 
mittee to the United States Office of De- 
fense Transportation during World War 
II. He is co-author, with Leverett S. Lyon, 
of the recent analysis The Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. 


of the steel industry has drawn heavily on the easily 
mined open-pit ore, but according to Wilfred Sykes, 
executive-committee chairman of the Inland Steel 
Company, best available estimates are that the sup- 
ply will last 30 years before annual production 
begins gradually to decrease. 

Then there is taconite. Reserves of this low-grade 
ore in the Lake Superior region are “measurable in 
billions of tons,” according to Allen E. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company. Can it 
be processed economically? The people who are most 
concerned—namely, those in the steel industry—are 
not worried. 

Clarence B. Randall, now president of Inland 
Steel, puts it this way: “When the rich ores are all 
actually exhausted, the plants in Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown, Detroit, and Chicago will go right 
on making steel. It will be business as usual because 
the second-rate ores of the Lake Superior district can 
and will do the full job.” 

Pointing out that one expert has estimated that 
concentrates from this group alone would add 5 
billion tons to the reserves of the district, or 55 years 
of life at the full rate of the 1942 peak, Mr. Randail 
says: “Let’s not add to the national headache by 
putting up danger signals about a problem that isn’t 
bothering the steel industry at all.” And Benjamin 
F. Fairless, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, also refuses to become excited “by the 
fact that certain people are only now discovering 
the problem which individual companies in the iron- 
ore industry recognized years ago. How can I be,” 
he adds, “when the solution for the problem has 
already been found?” 

Obviously, then, it is not necessary to build the 
St. Lawrence seaway to supply iron ore to Great 
Lakes steel mills. But would it be an aid for the 
mills in the Eastern section of the United States? 
Again the answer must be in the negative. 

Eastern steel mills are [Continued on page 53] 
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Continued: SL Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 


CANADA WILL BUILD 1T— 
IF SHE HAS T0 


Says KENNETH R. WILSON 


Kenneth R. Wilson is the Ottawa, Ont., 
editor of The Financial Post of Canada, 
covering Canadian affairs from the busi- 
ness and economic view. He began writ- 
ing on the seaway project in 1925 for his 
thesis at the University of Toronto. His 
first assignment on the Post in 1926 was a 
series on this project. And in December, 
1950, the Wilson byline introduced the 
first proposal for an “all-Canada”™ project. 


ET NO ONE doubt that Canada is both willing 
and eager to build an “all-Canadian” St. Lawrence 
seaway—if she has to 

And the cost will be very reasonable—well within 
our country’s means 

It came a shock to most Americans—and to 
many Canadians—when Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent made his “quickie” trip to Washington last 
September 28, to talk seaway problems with Presi- 
dent Truman. A friend of mine in Washington, who 
is an acknowledged seaway authority, covldn’t be- 
lieve his ears. He telephoned me in Ottawa to ask 
what this was all about; was 
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You must get the approval of the International 
Joint Commission—a body named in 1907, and 
charged solely with responsibility for preventing 
disputes and settling all questions affecting the com- 
mon frontier 

If Congress and the Canadian Parliament were to 
ratify the St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty (hanging fire 
since 1941, when it was signed by both Govern- 
ments), the first thing that would happen would be 
an immediate reference to the International Joint 
Commission. But whether this happens or not, nei- 
ther country could put a power dam across the river 
without permission and without approval of the IJC. 

So there isn’t any such thing as a strictly “all- 
Canadian” project. 

The phrase really means a joint power develop- 
ment authorized by both Governments, plus a new 
27-foot navigation route through wholly Canadian 
waters. This canal would be substituted for an “‘in- 
ternational” channel (largely on the American side) 
as recommended by the Joint Board of Engineers in 
1941. 

The reason for suggesting an all-Canadian canal 
is primarily to get the seaway built, and the power 
developed, despite the perennial veto imposed year 
after year by the United States Congress. Congress, 
it is argued, would not likely be involved, since the 
major work on the U. S. side would be a power- 
construction project which could be handled (if con- 
stitutional and political difficulties were cleared 
away) by one or more of the States that now seek 
to develop this great power resource. 

Till now President Truman has held back the “‘au- 
thority” of the U. S. Government for construction of 


From the U. S. Dept. of Commerce The St. Lawrence Survey 





Canada really serious about 
building the seaway herself? 
I assured him we were in 
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dead earnest. Also that there 
was an increasing number of 
Canadians whe felt it would 
be the best thing all around if 
the United States did turn 
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down the 1941 treaty and we 
went ahead on our own. 

Unfortunately there is a lot 
of misunderstanding about the phrase “all-Canadian 
seaway.”’ 

No one nowadays would dream of building the 
seaway without simultaneous development of power. 
And the minute you try to throw a power dam across 
the St. Lawrence River in the controversial Interna- 


tional Rapids section, you are meddling in Canada- 


U. S. “boundary waters.” 

Since 1907, all such boundary waters have been 
carefully guarded by treaty powers and regulations. 
There is a definite formula which must be followed 
Very briefly it is this 

1. You must get the authority of both Govern- 
ments 


A profile map showing the descending water levels from Lake Superior to the Atlantic. 


such a power dam. He sidetracked a joint applica- 
tion made in 1948 by New York State and the Ontario 
Hydro, for the stated reason that this scheme in- 
cludes no 27-foot waterway. 

What is now hoped and expected by Canada is 
that, failing any action by Congress in the near 
future, President Truman would give an okeh to 
have the whole matter reopened—on the firm under- 
standing by Canada that she would be responsible 
for building the waterway through Canadian terri- 
tory. 

But let’s make sure first where Canada stands in 
this whole matter. Is the Canadian plan practical? 
How costly would it be for [Continued on page 55] 
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{ typical USAFI student cracks his 
books at an Army post in Colorado, 


~ 
ania months after the first 
shot was fired in Korea a big van 
began rumbling up to outlying 
U.S. detachments. Its cargo was 
schoolbooks, covering everything 
from primary arithmetic to college 
trigonometry and business admin- 
The truck was part of 
services’ 


istration 
the American armed 
amazing voluntary education pro- 
gram 

The response of fighting men 
was enthusiastic. Soon one class 
was being conducted at a regi- 
mental headquarters so close to 
the firing line that the men had to 
keep their hands on their rifles 
during lectures. By April 1, 1951, 
more than 6,000 servicemen in 
Korea were finding time between 
battles to study, with their home- 
work being graded via correspond- 
ence. Three hundred had won cer- 
tificates showing they had reached 
the level of high-school graduates, 
nd nearly 100 had gained the 
equivalent of a year of college 
credits 

Thousands of men who failed to 
complete their education before 
donning a uniform will return to 
civilian life with vocational-train- 
ing and educational credentials 
enabling them to claim better jobs 
than they had before. Parents 
who fear that the draft will post- 
pone their sons’ work 
should know that all over the 
world soldiers of the United States 
are regularly enrolled students of 
American universities, with Uncle 
Sam paying most of the tuition 
Instead of the services being the 
end of education, for many men 
the services are where education 


college 


pegzins 
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G. I. University 


The World Is Its Campus 


By CHARLES STEVENSON 


As this is written, more than 
400,000 G. I.s—about one man in 
every eight in the armed forces— 
are continuing their schooling 
Since World War II the United 
States Armed Forces Institute has 
grown into the biggest, most un- 
usual correspondence school in 
the world. Its headquarters are 


college sophomores. Large U. S 
military bases throughout the 
world have a complete school sys- 
tem. At some there is an actual 
branch campus -“f ar American 
university; at others, a near-by 
local university where servicemen 
can enroll as students 

USAFI’s director, Glenn L. Mc- 


Photo: Bollin 


Mathematics classes are popular with the soldier-scholars. Here, in a class in W ash- 
ington, D. C., a group completes high-school work, building for better careers. 


in Madison, Wisconsin. For a 
single $2 fee, USAF I will give any 
serviceman anywhere correspond- 
ence and self-teaching courses em- 
bracing 325 grade, vocational, and 
college subjects. It also offers ex- 
tension courses from 48 coéperat- 
ing universities. Moreover, it con- 
ducts “general educational devel- 
opment” tests enabling men who 
haven't completed their secondary 
schooling to win certificates prov- 
ing they have attended the level 
of high-school graduates and even 


Conagha, is a Ph.D. from Ohio 
State University’s faculty Its 
texts are approved by panels of 
outstanding civilian educators 
University of Wisconsin faculty 
members grade the correspond- 
ence students and add personal 
tutoring and encouragement. 

To interest servicemen in fur- 
ther education, the office of the 
Secretary of Defense has estab 
lished the Information and Edu- 
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Grandpa Speaks 


"Twas the day after Christmas 
And Santa had gone 

When we looked out the window 
And there, on the lawn, 

Was a very old fellow 

With whiskers and scythe 
Who'd lost all his vigor 

And much of his drive. 

We said to him, “Granddad, 
Why looketh you down? 

It’s a very fine day 

And a very nice town!” 


His face was all wrinkled, 
His demeanor was sad, 

But most lines curved upward 
(For this we were glad). 

He looked at us long, 

With a frown—then a smile, 
As he said, “I'll be here 

But a very short while. 

This year has not been 
What I'd hoped it would be. 
The world is still troubled 
And few are yet free. 

It isn’t that people 

Haven't got what it takes. 
It isn’t that fortune 

Hasn't given the breaks. 


“It’s just that great nations, 
Afar and quite near, 

Are still all too selfish 

And thwarted through fear. 
All peoples want peace 

And freedom to live 

Their very own lives, 

But they’re still loathe to give 
Much of their sovereignty, 
Some of their gair, 

That peace and contentment 
May universally reign. 


“You've done a fair job 

In combating evil, 

But still there is much 

That is left for the devil. 

As I’ve said to you, neighbor, 
I’ve not long to live, 

But you and your ilk 

Have much you can give 

To educate peoples 

All over the land 

That it takes real musicians 
To make a good band. 

So give all the players 

A card of release 

Who can’t stay in tune 

And you're headed for peace.” 


He then looked away, 
Gazed off into space, 

And a hopeful expression 
Spread over his face. 
“Six days from today 

A New Year’ll be born 

So give him your blessing 
When the old man is gone. 
Treat him more wisely, 
And patiently too. 

He'll do very much better 
Than I have for you.” 


—Samuel G. Kent 
Rotarian, Concord, Mass 








cation Division, headed by Major 
General John M. Devine. The Divi- 
sion has a training school at Fort 
Slocum, New York. Every isolated 
detachment, from a weather sta- 
tion in the Arctic to an air strip 
in Africa, has at least one part- 
time I. and E. man whose job is 
to advise about educational oppor- 
tunities, offer educational USAFI 
courses, coach, give tests. Thus, 
among men who might stagnate 
in boresome military routine, edu- 
cation becomes a diversion and 
then a habit. 

Among the crew of 42 aboard 
the U.S.S. Mahopac, a fleet tug, 16 
in a single recent month signed 
up for new USAFI courses, one 
took on college-extension work, 
eight passed their high-school 
finals, and six got credits in civil- 
ian institutions. Last June on the 
Chipola, a little fuel tanker in the 
Pacific, the crew lined up for one 
of the most unusual graduation 
ceremonies ever recorded: an elec- 
tronics technician had completed 
credits, which brought to him at 
sea a degree from the University 
of California. 

Under the education program, 
men who can’t read or write are 
given time off and compelled to 
attend school through fifth grade. 
Fredie Ursy, a tall strong young 
Negro, had never had a break. As 
a child in Augusta, Georgia, he 
had to go to work instead of to 
school. When inducted into the 
Army, he admitted shamefacedly 
that he did not even know the 
letters of the alphabet. When he 
reached Germany, he was sent to 
school two hours every day. 

“What do you want to learn?” 
the instructor asked him. 

“I want to learn how to write 
a letter home to my mother,” Ursy 
replied solemnly. “That would 
make me the happiest man in the 
world.” 

A few weeks later he was able 
to wie: “Dear Mother: I have 
arrived in 
everything nice for us here. I miss 
you and Sis very much and hope 
to get back home and find you in 
the best of health. Don’t worry 
about me.” 

When unlettered men find they 
can learn, they often develop a 
thirst for learning. In Nuremberg, 
Germany, an old-time professional 


Germany and_ find 


soldier started with basic educa- 
tion at the age of 43. “Don’t tell 
my commander I can’t read or 
write,” he begged. Today, three 
years later, he has progressed all 
the way through high school. He 
has been promoted to sergeant, 
too. Ina recent USAF poll of its 
alumni, 69 percent said that cor- 
respondence study had _ helped 
them to military advancement. 

At Fort Belvoir, the Army Engi- 
neers center in Virginia, the sol- 
diers recently turned out in dress 
array for graduation exercises for 
25 men who had fought their way 
up through the eighth grade. One 
had taken his final exams from 
a desk scaffold that carpenters 
rigged for him over the bed in 
which he lay with both legs in a 
cast due to an accident. 

“Don't quit now,” said Brigadier 
General Albert Lieber, the com- 
mandant, as he handed out the 
diplomas. “Keep on.” And they do. 

Belvoir kas 38 accredited teach 
ers and maintains an off-duty 
school and branch campuses of the 
Catholic University of America 
and George Washington Univer- 
sity where officers and enlisted 
men can even work on Ph.D.’s. 
Students receive full credit, and 
the Government pays _ three- 
fourths of their college costs 


r 
Pe same process is going on at 
every large base. Fort Bragg has 
an affiliation with the University 
of North Carolina. The University 
of Illinois has a branch at Fort 


Sheridan. More than 50 colleges 
have branches at Army bases in 
the United States alone. 

A few years ago some officers 
at the Pentagon wanted to take a 
course in public speaking, so the 
University of Maryland agreed to 
send a professor there at night. 
Enlisted men were invited, too. 
At the end of the course the stu- 
dents found they each had two 
hours of university credit and a 
thirst for more. Major General 
Hobart Gay, commandant of the 
Military District of Washington, 
recalled seeing a G. I. sitting on an 
overturned bucket outside a ga- 
rage at near-by Fort Meyer study- 
ing algebra. “If we’ve got that 
same spirit at the Pentagon, we’d 
better foster it,” he said, and so 
Pentagon College, a regular resi- 
dent branch of Maryland Univer- 
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sity, was founded with a complete 
curriculum. This year it has more 
than 1,000 students 

This success caused Maryland 
“U” to branch out in earnest. At 
Walter Reed Hospital military 
patients can go to college; and at 
Bolling Field, the Air Force base 
in Washington, D. C., nearly 250 
officers and airmen were students 
last Summer 

Two years ago Maryland “U” 
established similar branches in 
Berlin, Heidelberg, and four other 
places in Germany. A year later 
nearly 7,000 U. S. occupation 
troops were studying at 50 or 
more university branches in Ger- 
many, Austria, France, Italy, 
Tripoli, and England. While aver- 


aging 30 years of age, these soldier 
students are real collegians, with 
chapters of Maryland University’s 
honorary societies and such en- 
thusiasm for “our’’ football team 


that the services broadcast Mary- 
land games to them 
Following Maryland’s example, 
the University of California sent 
eight professors to the Orient. A 
few days later the Korean war be- 
gan The assistant director of 
California’s extension § division 
flew out with the idea of cancel- 
ling the project. Instead, he cabled 
back: “Send eight more profes- 
sors.” By last Summer California 
had 20 branch campuses at Far 
East bases, from Tokyo to Manila. 
Airmen flew out to bomb North 
Korea by day, attended classes at 
night. Subsequently, California 
established two more branches— 
at Pusan and Taegu in Korea. 
Louisiana State University late- 
ly opened in the Canal Zone with 
600 students and was immediately 
under pressure from would-be en- 
rollees to extend to Puerto Rico; 
to the U. 5. naval base at Guanta- 
namo, Cuba; and to other islands 
in the Caribbean Command, with 
professors commuting by air. 
“Faculties can no longer remain 
behind cloistered walls,” I was 
told by Dr. J. W. Brouillette, di- 
rector of Louisiana State’s general 
extension division The profes- 
sors have got to go where the men 
are who want education—and, be- 
lieve me, the men in the services 
want it. I’ve never seen such 
earnest and competent students.” 
Altogether nearly 200,000 serv- 
icemen are now taking corre- 
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spondence courses; about 20,000 
are enrolled as resident students 
of universities and working to- 
ward college degrees in regular 
classes while they carry on in the 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Air 
Force. More than 27,000 are in 
high-school and vocational classes; 
another 27,000 are in grade school. 
In the same period 40,000 gen- 
eral educational development and 
other tests are given 

These statistics are meaningful 
to America. As Captain J. J. 
O'Donnell, the one-time subma- 
riner who heads up the armed 
forces’ educational drive, says: 

“Our front line of defense is the 
quality of citizens. The services 
graduate about 500,000 men a year 
to civilian life—200,000 more than 
all the colleges and universities 


Courses are selected on the basis of aptitudes. 


owned only a pair of overalls, yet 
was supposed to act the gentle- 
man ina s*hool play. In the Army 
from 16 on, the inferiority of those 
overalls clung to him. By his own 
admission he was a hobo soldier 
until the education program came 
along, but in 1947 he passed his 
USAF tests so well that the high 
school from which he had run 
away 20 years previously now 
proudly gave hima diploma. The 
next month he passed a first-year 
college-equivalency examination 

Education made Bill think about 
himself and his country. I asked 
Bill how far he intended to go 
with his education and what he 
was going to do with it all 

“Well,” he said, “you know how 
you like to share your good for- 
tune when you suddenly come into 


Phote: U.S. Navy 


Here an educational counsellor 


helps two Navy men plan their studies from lists of Armed Forces subjects. 


combined. To the extent that 
these men go back to the civilian 
world strengthened by education 
for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, our country will have a bet- 
ter chance for survival.” 

Perhaps even more meaningful 
than the statistics in proving this 
point is the case of soft-spoken 
Master Sergeant William E. Man- 
r.ing, a balding man in his late 30’s 
whom I met at Fort Belvoir. Bill 
said that he quit high school in De 
Queen, Arkansas, after a single 
year, back in 1927, because he 


possession of something you've 
wanted for a long time. I guess 
I’m that way about education now. 
I want to complete my degree, 
then go out and try to get a job 
teaching school in some place like 
De Queen. Maybe there'll be kids 
there like I was—kids who are 
thinking of quitting because they 
only have overalls, and the rdle 
they’re supposed to act in the 
Christmas play calls for a dress- 
up suit. I think maybe now I 
could help kids like that. At least 
I’m going to try.” 
31 
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Being a primer on your Magazine and of potential aid to 
the many Rotary Clubs which plan to celebrate its 41st 
birthday during Tue Rorarian Week, January 20-26. 


It snows here ( at 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago) 365 days a year. It lays 


drifts of friendly letters, pig-chain photos, news items, news releases, artists’ 


and with its Spanish edition, Revista Rotaria (circ. 32,000), ... and feel a debt 

to you who keep the blizzard raging. . . . It's clean work and vanitedhcasiel not 

as simple as our simile implies. To see, let's start the story nearer the beginning. 
It all began in January, 1911, when the first 16 Rotary Clubs, as an association, 

brought out a little 12-page newspaper called The National Rotarian. Its editor was 

Chesley R. Perry <~ : and its press-run 5,000 copies. Later that year it turned 

into a small magazine which treated such topics as ‘Rotarianism and Aeronautics” as 


— 


well as Club news. And it grew. Aimed now, as then, at the individual— 


| 
| 
4 


at informing him Rotarily and quickening his service impulses—Rotary’'s 
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official publication today goes to 332,000 subscribers in 90 lands — and to ame a few 
sailors at sea (yes, anybody can subscribe). ... All this takes planning. 


Statesmen 


toonists, and noted illustratorsalso seem pleased to help—but need a phone 
call or letter. And advertisers, who make up an important part of your Magazines’ 


annual income and who (some at any rate) clamor to “get in the book,” 


make work for still more hands. Pleasant work. . . . Editorial, business, advertising, 


promotion, public relations, circulation. . . . Take a little thing like new and changed 
\ 

addresses— _ (asa this miss punches up to 8,000 of them a month on small alumi- 

num plates.... Any way it takes 33 pairs of staff hands—and ancillary mental equipment 


—to do all that must be done by closing day each month. Then (sigh!) we gently hand 
the result to a big Chicago printer & “ 2 a | who with machines totally un- 
like this spreads the job on 60 tons of paper using 2,013 pounds of ink .. . and 
delivers 2,800 mailbags full of The Rotarian and Revista Rotaria to 


the Chicago post office. ... Thus, with its regular debates-of-the-month 
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tures the Magazine of Rotary starts off to homes around the world. Son John 


may use it in both its English and Spanish versions at school — for 11,000 libraries 


receive it. Editor aS Blank may scissor out pointed paragraphs for his weekly 
” ’ 


paper — for articles from your Magazine are reprinted in some 5,000 papers, books, 
' 


and magazines every year. ... And then there’s the great program of International Serv- 


ice Subscriptions in which you and others provide 11,000 subscriptions for non-Ro- 


tarians in lands far from yours. ... Yes, all the way from Rotary’s international Board 


the aim is a useful Magazine—a wholesome, stimulating magazine that will help advance 


the program of Rotary all along the way. . . . Know who's doing a special job of making 


its uses known?: Some 3,500 


Club Magazine Committees. 


Boise, Idaho, is only one of them, but look how it cele- 


brated your Magazine's birthday a year ago: with a skit 


on The Rotarian in A.D. 2051! Thanks, Boys!—Editors. 
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@ Better Scrubber. A new plastic bristle 
} 
6 


as proved to outlast ordinary bristles 


ve mes as long. What is more, the 
mat nor rot and with- 
stand the strongest soaps and detergents 
ind never mold nor mildew. They are 


set in a honey-maple block 


hrict] 
t stles 


never 


@ Wet Water. The fact that water can 
be made wetter—with a lower surface 
tension (30 dynes against 72 for the un- 
treated kind)—is well known. It has 
been found specially valuable for dust 
control, washing, wetting, fire fighting, 
spraying (insecticide), laundering, etc. 


@ Plating 


parts of 


taking molded 
roughening the 
can be 
in a 


Plastics. By 
plastic and 
surface, a 
adhere. An 
solution in a barrel 
working metal, 
and a thin coat of the desired metal— 
chromium, silver, etc.—can be 
deposited electrolitically. The finished 
pieces can be polished in a tumbler with 
teel shot and soap solution 


coat 
immersion 
tumbling 
coat of 


smooth silver 
made to 
copper 
gives a base 


nickel 


@ Miniature Mills. 
the table tell us that pepper should 
be fresh-ground to be at its best. The 
most effective way of achieving this 
is with a pepper mill at the table. 
The usual mill is about four inches 
tall, which is too large for a dining 
table. But to the rescue has come a 
midget mill two inches tall—with a 
salt cellar to match. 


Connoisseurs of 


@ Brattices. In coal mining, a “brattice” 
is a temporary partition, usually used 
to ventilate the face. It is made of 
brattice cloth—often a light cheesecloth 
then, again, a heavier cloth or 
canvas, even with a waterproof cover- 
ing. A_ solution of water- 
proof, adhesive compound—can now be 
prayed on and give a windproof lining. 
When another path is wanted, it can 
be stripped off. It can be used with 
blocks, and makes 
If a stopping is 


and 


plastic—a 


jus concrete 
secloth windproof. 
ked, it can patch it. 


@ Flux. A flux that is used in soldering 
gives greatly increased strength of bond 
and leaves no corrosive residue. It is 
made from hydrazine and joins many 

etals. It effective with 
automobile radiators 


is especially 


@ Pocket Stove. A “dry heat” pellet and 
a simple stove that will heat for 40 min- 
utes—enough to heat four cans of soup 
or four baby’s bottles or fry six eggs— 
with special use in the outdoors are now 
The pellet can be extin- 
guished when desired 


available 


@ Mattress Covers. A full-sized cover 
that folds over the ends and sides of the 
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BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D. 


standard crib mattress will make no rus- 
tle or crackle to disturb a sleeping child 
The cover is easily cleaned by wiping 
with a damp cloth, but can be boiled 
for sanitary reasons, if desired. It is 
effective against allergies—a cover for 
pillows will protect the user if he is 
allergic to feathers. 


@ Perfume Dispensers. How would mi- 
lady like to make sure a dram of per- 
fume would make 30 applications? Well, 
it has been done by packaging a dram 
in 30 “bombs,” each a tiny package of 
perfume, which is hérmetically sealed 
until the holder wants to use it. Then 
she simply breaks it in her hand or in 
her handkerchief and applies it. 


@ Heat Transfer. A company has devel- 
oped a complete system, including in- 
struments, piping, insulation, and other 
accessories, for piping hot liquid for any 
purpose where heating is desired. One 
unit will transfer as much as 500,000 
BTU's an hour, using the fluid at tem- 
peratures as high as 750° Fahrenheit. 
The entire unit may be mounted at the 
factory or supplied with all essential 
equipment for your mounting. 


@ Duplicator Uses Heat. A new method 
has been developed for copying letters, 
drawings, or similar items on a special 
paper in the light and without solutions. 
Infrared light passes through the paper 
and strikes the black-and-white original. 
The black type turns the light into heat 
—which affects the special paper, and 
reproduces the original. That's all—no 
fixing or developing or washing! 


@ Face Lifting. Now every man can be 
his own face lifter—by owning a 12- 
ounce dispenser of white paint! Of 
course we have in mind golf balls; and 
the outfit we’re speaking of is a ball 
holder and paint dispenser that is preset 
and concentrated right for the distance. 


DISASTER uniT 


Twelve ounces should cover over 50 
balls with gleaming white. 


@ New Broom? They do say a new 
broom sweeps clean—but this isn't ex- 
actly a broom. It is a %-horsepower 
motored 12-inch rotary broom made for 
small office buildings and factories that 
is able to function in low places. It 
waxes, polishes, or steel-wools a floor, 
using interchangeable brushes. 


@ Direction Pulls. The trouble with the 
“pulls” on Venetian blinds is that we 
always pull the wrong one on the first 
try, and then have to pull again! Now 
a “cure” has been invented. One of the 
pulls is a tiny arrow pointing up, and 
the other is an arrow pointing down. 


@ Lock Aid. A little key-chain gad- 
get may be the answer to a prayer on 
a cold day if a car lock or any other 
lock is frozen. .When a cartridge is 
slipped into a heat-resistant plastic 
holder and the metal cap screwed up, 
a blast jet of superheated steam re- 
sults. Placed against the door, the 
steam thaws the lock. 


@ Good-By, Birds! A compound that is 
applied with an ordinary caulking gun 
to their favorite roosting place will keep 
birds away for a year. And since birds 
rarely come back to a place they once 
shunned, that means they're through. 
It is said that this method works. 


@ Outdoors Wear. Now available is a 
suit that’s waterproof and resistant to 
oil, fat, most acids, sun, and fading. It 
can be washed with mild soap and 
water; it won't crack, rot, or become 
sticky with age. It can be stored in a 
tackle box or golf bag. 


@ For Home Use. A leading toolmaker 
has brought out a line of waterproof 
covers with machine-stitched edges for 
furniture in storage, bicycles, washing 
machines, ete. There are six sizes in all 
—practically every size anyone would 
need. The cover material is a plastic. 
” ™ * 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE Rorarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


When disaster strikes, a mobile medical unit such as this can be wheeled into ac- 


tion in a hurry. 


A self-contained unit, its equipment includes two operating ta- 


bles, oxygen outlets, two emergency stretchers, hot-water heater, a built-in sink. 
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About an important world document ... 


and some gods, horses, pigs, flowers, and people. 


By JOHN T. 


I HE first days of a New Year. tra 


} time for 


ditionally and rightly ire a 


ooking both w 
which ha ied 
acknowledge 
the year tha 
ind resoli 


this January 1952, first place in 


annual stocktaking belongs, clearly, 
fair f we live ‘n the 


‘at dan 


world af 
of gre 

ge we live also with 

in sight of great good 
For the 


world 


Rotarians 
around—com 
mitted to the cause of 
under- 
the 
Rotary — 


nternational 
standing by very 
essent of 
first 
this critical hour 
be: what am 7 doing 
> What I do? 
questions—not com 
real and 
the little book 
first 
consideration 
From Here On! 
edition of 
United 
with 


questions of 
must 


tu further this causé can 


Answers to these 
but very 


plete answers, prac 


tical ones—are offered by 
which I 


place in 


am proud to choose for 
our new year’s 
of books worth reading 
This is 
Rotarvy’s 


Nations 


interpretive 


the seventh revised 


own handbook of the 
Charter, 


pertinent 


the text of the 


comments and 


discussion questions 


I am deeply and most favorably im- 


pressed by this new edition of From 


Here On! 
sible and attractive 
of the 
through 111, in 


Notable is the extremely sen- 
form, with the text 
the from 1 
large type, and on the 
type extensive 


articles of Charter, 


facing pages in smaller 


explanatory and interpretive comment 
—with concrete and pertinent questions, 
Even more 

the com- 
are candid, objec tive, read- 
New 
terial on such subjects as “Point Four” 
and the North Atlantic Treaty 
the handbook up to date 


in italic type, in the margin 


important is the quality of 


ments. They 


able, and truly illuminating ma- 


brings 


The spirit in which this whole work 


seems to me in the high- 


has been done 


est degree constructive and clear-sight- 


ed, and the level of achievement is wor- 
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thy of the supremely important subject 
Well 
am I, a 


(I can hear my reader saying), 


less prominent 


100 Clubs 


here more ot! 


Rotary's 7, 


member of one of 
somewhere in the world, a physician 
insurance 
little 
There 


answers to 


or a store manager or an 


broker; and here is this book 
What am I to 
I think, three 
this very sensible question 
First, I 
read it, not 
ually between the radio and the Sunday 


for this 


with it? are, 


definite 


do 
very 
myself really 


can read it 


merely glance over it cas 
substitute 

the 
Its true being 
of its 


paper. There is no 
Rotary 
individual responsibility. 
is in the minds and- hearts 


bers, all its members. And in these crit- 


rests squarely on idea of 


mem 


ical times, a vague and general attitude 


of international goodwill isn’t enough 


convictions must be informed and 


From Here 
clear, alive, direct 


Our 
active. On! is good reading 
Those who have had 
the 


stated 


questions and misgivings about 


United Nations will find them 


here more clearly than they have them 


selves been able to state them. Here is 
the 


petent understanding of a supreme fact 


means to an informed and com 


of our times 
In the second place, we can use F’rom 
Here Clubs 


on this book, with discussion of the ques- 


On! in out Programs based 


seem to me highly de 
Club 


tions it suggests 
sirable for the 

Finally, we can recommend the study 
of From Here and 
volume, The World at Work (a descrip- 


schedule of every 


On! its companion 


tion of the world-wide achievements 
and activities of the various agencies of 
the United Nations), in our local schools 
These books are in use today in many 
school systems. The superintendent of 
schools in Los Angeles, California, has 
said: “We regard these Rotary publica- 
tions as the best that have been issued 
in this field.” If our own school systems 
aren't using them, I think we have an 
immediate duty—and a rewarding op 
portunity—to bring them to the atten 
tion of the proper authorities. The books 
suited to con 
that 


are so good, so admirably 


structive the classroom, 


they're 


use in 


pretty sure to be adopted once 
quality is recognized 


> 7 . 


their 


World both subject and 


treatment is a book which has given mé 
reading 


spanning in 


some of the most engrossing 


months, Gods, 
by C. W 


Archaeology.’ 


I've found in recent 


and Scholars, Ceram 
subtitled “The 


The author, a distinguished German edi 


Graves, 


Story of 


tor and journalist, has told the story of 
the 
cen- 


the great advance in knowledge of 


ancient within the last two 


turies, in the form of lively 


past 
character 
sketches and personal experiences of the 
great archaeologists. Retired business- 
men, scientists, adventurous explorers, 
found in the 
graves of kings relics and records that 


modern 


have buried cities and 


have opened to knowledge 


vast areas of human history 


the 


whole 


Many excellent illustrations aid 
reader in enjoyment of Mr. Ceram’s ad- 
mirable text 

Denmark Is a Lovely Land declares 
the title of 


and proceeds to give the assertion 


Hudson Strode his new 


as 
book 
conviction in some 300 
Whether he is 


sketching 


meaning and 
writing 


and farms, 


pages of good 


picturing towns 


historical background, or introducing 
Strode is always personal, 
engaging, The 


book with the double sense of desire to 


people, Mi 


alive reader closes his 


visit Denmark for himself, and of hay 
ing already enjoyed that privilege 
Birth of a World: Bolivar in 
of His by Waldo Frank, is 
much more than an extended and schol- 


the 


Terms 
Peoples, 
one of 


arly biographical study of 


This plump sow, named Mr. Mountjoy, is featured in E. E. Fearon’s Me 
ynd Mr. Mountjoy, a story with “authentic richness” of an Essex farm. 
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key figures of human history, though it 
is all of that. On few pages of this book 
does the reader lose sight of the people 
and the peoples who were of the texture 
the captains 


1 Bolivar’s achievement 


chieftains who were 
of whom Mr. 
scores of bril- 

the peoples 


and generals and 
1is immediate associates 
Frank gives us literally 
liant individual 


behind the leaders, 


portraits 
confused 
Behind these 


in all their 
aspiration and suffering 
s the constant sense of the land itself— 
perhaps highest of all the achievements 
distinction. 


in the 


of this book of positive 


rhe life of an English farm is 




















The plan of the great Aztec Temple of 
Vexico, as shown in C, W. Ceram’s il- 
lustrated Gods. Graves, and Scholars. 


of Me 
E. Fearon: a 


Viste? 
farm 


and Vountjoy, by 


that has been 


tilled and cared for by members of one 


family for 1,000 years. I deeply enjoyed 
book, The Happiest 


in this depart- 


Mr. Fearon’s earlier 
of Men, 
Hence 


and praised it 
ment I looked forward eagerly 


to this new one. I wasn’t disappointed. 
authentic 
the 
same sound implicit philoso- 
the farm 
this book— 


the 


The same richness of country 


ife is here, same spontaneous hu- 
mor, the 
woman's view of 
and its life that we 
the “me” of the farmer's 
wife. “Mr pig, let 
explain at once, and of feminine gender 


at that, 


phy. It’s a 
get in 
title is 

Mountjoy” is .a me 


despite the name—to forestall 
misunderstanding. 

The whole texture of the English 
country year is in this book—the life of 
the fields and the house and the town, 
feasts and 
the animals, 
assume in real 


the seedtime and harvest, the 
celebrations—most of all, 
for the importance they 
country living has never been more hu- 
the texture 


of all this life is expressed sincerely, in 


manly expressed. Because 


the concrete and immediate terms of 
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it gains sub- 
stance and meaning for every reader 
who really knows country life, however 
different his experience may be, super- 
ficially, from that so lovingly recorded 
here. This is a book of both gayety and 
meaning, a fine achievement. 
* . . 


taste and smell and sight, 


attractive 
readers 


A number of 
for 


especially 
books young and older 
reached me too late for 
Christmas number. My 
these is The Flower, by Jo- 
seph Henry Jackson, illustrated by Tom 
Lea. This little book seems to me truly 
highly distinguished—in text, in 
illustrations, in design. The unpre- 
Mexican legend 


of the origin of the poinsettia has posi- 


inclusion in our 
choice among 


Christmas 


and 
and 
tentious retelling of the 


tive meaning and beauty. 

I recommend highly, also, Album of 
Horses, for readers of 10 upward. In 
enjoyable story-articles by Marguerite 
Henry, with many fine pictures by Wes- 
ley Dennis, it tells the history and pres- 
ent usefulness of all the important breeds 
of horses known in the United States. 

The Lost Kingdom, by Chester Bryant, 
a Tucson, Arizona, Rotarian, is a truly 
exciting and worth-while story for read- 
ers of 12 With its vivid portrayal 
of the experience of Hindu boy and 
the life of the jungle which he knows 
and loves, it has meaning in the world 
view as well as entertainment. Many 
especially good illustrations by Margaret 
Ayer help to make the story live. This 
book has won, well the 
award 


or so. 


and 
Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation 
for books for young readers. 

. + * 


deserves, 


In all our striving for international 
understanding, religious faith must hold 
high place. Symbols and figures of re- 
ligious faith from many centuries and 
many lands are focused in the beautiful 
of Boston University in Massa- 
chusetts. In The Charm of the Chapel, 
Daniel L. Marsh, 
Boston University 


chapel 


chancellor of 
and a Past District 
of Rotary International, de- 
scribes and explains the building as a 
whole and in its parts. He writes clearly, 
straightforwardly, with a firm grasp of 
the significance of this chapel both for 


former 


Governor 


the students who are privileged to wor- 
ship there and for the the 
world. The admirable text of this book 
is supplemented by many beautiful il- 


visitor, for 


lustrations 
. * . 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 

From Here On! (Rotary International, 35 
cents; 10 or more copies, 25 cents each.)— 
Gods, G:aves, and Scholars, C. W. Ceram 
(Knopf, $5.75).—Denmark 1s a Lovely Land, 
Hudson Strode (Harcourt, Brace, $4.75).— 
Birth of a World: Bolivar in Terms of His 
Peoples, Waldo Frank (Houghton Miffiin, 
$5).—Me and Mister Mountjoy, E. E. Fearon 
(Crown, $3).—The Christmas Flower, Joseph 
Henry Jackson (Harcourt, Brace, $1).—Al- 
bum of Horses, Marguerite Henry (Rand, 
McNally, $2.95).—The Lost Kingdom, Ches- 
ter Bryant (Messner, $2.75).—The Charm 
of the Chapel, by Daniel L. Marsh (Boston 
University Press, $2). 


BY JANE LOCKHART 


Key: Audience Suitability, M—Ma 
ture — Younger Cc—Children 
*w— Or Than Passing Interest 


Across the Wide Missouri (MGM) 
Clark Gable, Adolphe Menjou 
Magnificent technicolored scenery 
for pedestrian, rather pointless 
account of early-day trapping ex 
pedition. M,Y 


More 


*% The Blue Veil (RKO) ae 
Laughton, Jane Wyman. Long ¢ 
reer of a nursemaid in sacrific ial 
devotion to her young charges 
Above the plane of the merely 
maudlin. ° 


* Detective Story (Paramount) 
William Bendix, Kirk Douglas 
Eleanor Parker. Against ably doc 
umented panorama of one day's 
events in police station, a crisis 
in emotional life of detective 
bent on gaining convictions “ 


Journey into Light (20th Century 
Fox). Sterling Hayden, Viveca 
Lindfors. Protestant clergyman 
renounces faith when alcoholic 
wife suicides, ends up on Skid 
Row, is regenerated by mission 
worker and blind daughter. Awk 
wardly done. M,Y 


* The Lavender Hill Mob (British 
Rank). Alec Guinness, Stanley 
Holloway. Tongue-in-cheek, subtly 
witty tale of how a meek bank 
clerk and his amateur pals engi- 
neer a stupendous theft in most 
uncriminal manner M.Y 


Meet Me after the Show (20th 
Century-Fox). Macdonald Carey, 
Betty Grable. Usual spirited 
Grable song-and-dance perform 
ance in the usual, time-tried back- 
stage tale of bickering between 
husband and wife performers 

M,Y 


Painting the Clouds with Sun- 
) 


me (Warners). Virginia Mayo, 
Yennis Morgan, Gene Nelson. Mu 
sical comedy about gold diggers 
in Las Vegas. Lively fare, with 
night-club and gambling-house 
setting M. 


Thunder on th NM (Universal) 
Ann_ Blyth, ve laudette Colbert 
British convent is scene of nun’s 
determined campaign to prove in- 
nocence of condemned murderess 
marooned there with crowds of 
flood refugees. Situations too pat 
for much suspense. M,.Y 


Tony Draws a Horse (British 
Rank) Anne Crawford, Cecil 
Parker. Nonsensical spoofing of 
pompous theories on child nur 
ture in tale of physician parents 
who get worked up over signs 
that their young son may be ab- 
normal. “ 


The Well (U.A.). Madie Norman, 
Richard Rober. Racial tensions 
arise when white man is accused 
of kidnaping small Negro gir! 
subside into community coépera 
tion when she is found fallen into 
abandoned well. Absorbing, ably 
performed as story ™,Y¥ 


When Worlds Collide (Para 
mount). Richard Derr, Barbara 
Rush. When collision is imminent, 
44 people escape in space ship to 
start life anew on another planet 
Melodramatics abound in science 
fiction piece wit some interest- 
ing, imaginative sequences. M, ¥ 
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A COLORADO manufacturer was 


driving across the plains of north Texas 
some months back. Lonely, he switched 
on his car radio and picked up a kind of 
variety featured a snappy 
dance band and a series of singers and 
fiddlers who cheerily sped him down the 


show. It 


endless miles. 
As it does in radio, the music finally 
and the announcer’s voice 


went “down” 
came “up”—and surprised our manufac- 
turer into turning on more volume: 
“The program to which you are listen- 
It comes 
State Prison at 
Huntsville the facilities of 
KPRC in Houston. Today we want 
to tell you about Prisoner X, 
released and in need of a job, First of 
all, Mr. X is a sheet-metal worker and 
a good one. He’s 29, dark haired, 6 feet 
1 inch tall...” 
Checking hotel 
the Coloradan dashed off a 


ing is ‘Behind Prison Walls.’ 
to you from Texas 
through 


soon to be 


into his that night, 
note to the 
Texas Prison saying that, no, he couldn't 
Prisoner X, 
screw-machine operator who's just get- 
ting out?” Well, it just happened that 
the Prison did have—and today Ex-Pris- 
oner Y is happily manning a shiny, purr- 


use “but do you have a 


ing machine in Colorado—and planning 


great things to do with his second 
chance, 

You've heard of Texas, probably. But 
had you evet “Behind Prison 
Walls”? I hadn't either until recently. 
But when I lear that 
old found jobs for 140 
men leaving p 


heard of 
ned two-year- 
radio show has 
ison—and 
when I found that this is a Rotary story! 
—why I hit 
after my 
idea I 
Down to meet me was a fellow 


and 


women 


trail fon 


boss, the 


the Houston the 


minute Editor, got 
the great should go 

maga- 
who 


zineman named Silas B. Ragsdale, 


gets out a “book” for petroleum refiners. 


“How'd this thing get started, Si?” I 
asked this genial Houstonian after we'd 
dealt with the formalities and were out 
on the highway pointing toward Hunts- 
ville. 

“You know how it is,” Rotarian Rags- 
dale began. “Our Houston Club and a 
good many other Rotary Clubs in Texas 
had long wanted to help released prison- 
ers find work—but we just couldn’t get 
to clicking on it somehow. Then 
day Jack Harris, who manages KPRC 


one 


and belongs to our Club, thought up this 
‘Behind Prison Walls’ idea. 
like Arthur Burnett, an insurance man, 


Rotarians 


and Ernest Japhet, a blueprinter and 
Past District Governor, picked it right 
up and yelled, ‘Let’s go!’ Our Board of 
Directors was skeptical, however, but 
Ellis, 


Texas 


when Penologist O. B. who is 
the 
system, said he liked the plan and was 
anxious to codperate—why, we were off 


in a cloud of kilocycles.” 


modernizing whole prison 


The first thing needed, Si went on to 
explain, was about $450 worth of tran- 
scription and other studio equipment 
for use at the prison. 
to work this way: A 
and an 


For the plan was 
KPRC announcer 
engineer would whip up to 
Huntsville once a week where the pris- 
oners would be ready with a home-talent 
show. Into it the Director of Rehabili- 
tation, A. C. Turner, would 


his pleas for prisoners about to be re- 


sandwich 


leased. 


ona 


The whole show would be put 
record, copies of which would be 
mailed to Clubs all over Rotary District 
190 for use on local stations. 

And that’s just the way it has worked 
out... for about 120 consecutive weeks. 

At last my Rotary host and I arrived 
at the prison—for a look at what we'd 
been talking about. On stage were an 
orchestra, a mixed choral ensemble, in- 
strumental soloists, radio and prison of- 


A Second Chance 
for No. 022471 


Texas Rotarians go on the air 


to find jobs and a new start 


for men ready to leave prison. 


Women prisoners join the Huntsville men for a 
mixed choral group on the Rotary-sponsored show, 


ficials, microphones, cables, and all the 
other weird gear of the broadcasting 
business. 

Opening the show, Announcer Lee 
Norton made clear that this program is 
sponsored by the Houston Rotary Club. 
Then—off into the realm of music made 
by men and women who'd been behind 
prison walls for five months to 50 years. 
And the show was well paced, even bril- 
liant. Finally, Mr. Turner came on, read- 
ing the qualifications of a prisoner who 
would soon be released. 

You'd be surprised, Texans say, how 
all this has helped raise morale inside 
Huntsville walls. The prisoners feel that 
outside cares, 
someone who hopes they'll make good, 


there is someone who 
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Photos: (all left) Dobbs 


This prisoner has a violin solo; A prisoner-vocalist pro- 
he was once a concert violinist. vides program variety. 


as O. B. Ellis says: “The fact that 
iding business and professional men 
vho make up Rotary Clubs have en- 
dorsed the job-placement program helps Programs are transcribed 
break down the barrier that has for in the prison auditorium. 
long been a millstone around the On stage is the orchestra. 
necks oF wieu facing Vite aiauke see (At right) A KPRC 
engineer helps a prison- 
The Texans are winning some na- er learn radio controls. 
tional attention out of this, incidentally. 
ile among them I saw a letter from 
Alfred I. DuPont Radio Awards Foun- 
ion to Station KPRC. It announced 
the station wa runner-up for a 
lace award for is excellent type 
community service.” 
Community Service?” That sounds 
e Rotary, doesn’t it? This is! 


urs, THE ScRATCHPAD MAN 


Houston Rotarians lis- 
ten as two prisoners 
tell about new machines 
in the Huntsville shop. 


The big day arrives (at 
right)! H. B. Cotton, 
the Warden's secretary, 
wishes “good luck” to a 
newly released prisoner. 


At left, Announcer Lee 
Norton (right) inter- 
views the rehabilitation 
director, A. C. Turner, 


about a prisoner's job. 
Photo: Dobbs 
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Dandenong Hits a High Note 


< 
Australians sing the praises of this Rotary project— 


a festival fostering music and art for youth. 


TPVHE building you see above—the one 

I with the clock in the tower—is the 
Town Hall of Dandenong, Victoria, 

Australia (population, 18,000). 

All year around you're sure to find 
many a community-serving Rotarian in 
that building. But once each year you'll 
find the whole 46-man Club there buzz- 
ing with a project famous throughout 
Southeast Australia: the Festival of Mu- 
sic and Art for Youth 

Each year, this event starts with the 
arrival of 1,000 contestants, talented 
youngsters from all over Victoria. 
Whether they stay at hotels or with 
families of Rotarians, whether they 
carry sheet music or water colors, 
whether they win prizes or come away 
only with encouraging applause, Dan- 
denong is theirs. Judges inspect the art 
exhibits and listen to budding pianists, 
violinists, and singers. Finally the 
awards are announced. The week is 
topped by the Prize Winners Concert, 
when the blue-ribbon talent performs to 
a filled Town Hall. 

Since the first festival in 1948, many 
a promising youngster has found Dan- 
denong a step upward—to scholarships 
at home and as far away as England. 
Like similar Rotary projects in Kings- 
ton, Ontario, Canada, and many another 
spot, it has proved its worth. No won- 
der that municipal and State govern 
ments back Dandenong’s Rotarians with 
grants of money and fortissimo enthusi- 


Six comely asm 


The crowning night is the Prize Winners Concert. The Minister for External Affairs, R. G. Casey (far right), presents an award. 


Dandenong, a manufacturing center a few miles from Melbourne, has broad, flat streets and a climate mild enough for palm trees. 


Photos: (top, above), Adams 
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LETTER TREASURE. Every man has 
a file somewhere of letters that mean 
much to him. In mine is a communica- 
tion dated a scant year ago from WALTER 
F. DuNLapP, successful Milwaukee (USA) 
advertising executive and once Chair- 
man of the Magazine Committee of Ro- 
tary International. WALTER is gone now, 
so I am not taxing his modesty by shar- 
ing this excerpt: 

“Not long ago I had lunch with Mr. 
ARTHUR Davipson, of the Harley-David- 
son [motorcyle] Motor Company, and 
as we left the luncheon table he turned 
to me and said, ‘WALTER, we should do 
this more often.’ 

“And he continued, ‘I have reached 
that position in life where I begin 
to judge things on a basis of their 
true value. There was a time when I 
was striving to get a competency, 
and money seemed particularly de- 
sirable. Then came the period when 
I wanted recognition from the people 
in my community and I sought places 
of honor. But finally I think I have 
become really intelligent and I begin 
to believe that the greatest asset any 
of us may have is the direct friend- 
ships we have made as we went down 
the paths of life. 

“I don’t think the full significance of 
what he said struck me until a few 
days later,” WaALTER’s letter went on. 
Then I called him as we arranged a 
tentative date to take place right after 
the first of the year in which to break 
bread together and reminisce. Last Sat- 
urday morning he and his wife were 
both killed in an automobile accident. 
I am thankful now than I can 
tell you for those last méetings we had 


togethe 


more 


EDISON RECORDING. Once 
asked about his most satisfying 
achievement, THomas A, Episen, the 
man who invented the phonograph 
and scores of other devices for which 
he will be remembered, said after a 
moment of reflection: 

“I know what you want me to say, 
but that isn’t it. I consider my own 
greatest achievement is that I have 
been able to make a few true, sin- 
cere friends.” 


RED-TAPE CUTTER. The world is full 
of unsung deeds that should keep our 
faith in our fellowman well starched. 
For example, Tom HENpeRsON, of Yan- 
ceyville (N. C., USA), mis ts 
about the late Woopy LILLARD, a beloved 
fellow Rotarian: 

4 man and wife had fallen on hard 
Woopy dropped in, saw they 
were not eating well, so sent them some 
then took up their case with 


recalls 


times 
groceries, 
1952 
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the “welfare folks.” A case worker in- 
vestigated and reported “tha: old man 
has money in a Reidsville bank.” The 
application was denied. Woopy drove 
14 miles to investigate on his own., 
“Yes, Lillard,” the feeble old gentle- 
man told him, “when I had a little 
money, I put $500 in a bank to bury my 
wife and me. But I can’t draw a check 
on that money. It’s held in escrow and 
made payable to a funeral home.” 
Woopy returned to the welfare office, 
says Tom HENDERSON, and made arrange- 
ments for the self-respecting old couple 
to receive small monthly checks as long 
as they lived. Which wasn’t very long. 
* 


GOOD ODDS. Global figures 
aren't at hand, but in United States 
colleges and universities today there 
are 31,000 students from other lands. 
It’s a pretty good bet that among 
them are men and women who will 
shape policies of their home coun- 
tries ten or 20 years hence. 

s 


OLD CUSTOM DEPT. NO. 4, One 


wooden spoon and one silver spoon help 


keep up attendance in District 171. The 
silver one is prominently displayed by 
the Club ranking at the top. To the 
Club at the bottom goes the wooden 
spoon. RicHMOND Mayson, of Prince 
Albert (Sask:, Canada), started the cus- 
tom while he was D.G. 


NOT ART BUT—. Too bad every Ro- 
tary Club isn’t so lucky as the one in 
Flemington (N. J., 

USA). One of its mem- 
bers has a knack for 
caricatures, so each 
issue of the Newsmon- 
ger carries one of a 
member. A sketch ev- 
erybody will appreci- 
ate is the drawing of “The Rotarian 
Who Didn't Attend” which featured the 
announcement of an anniversary party. 


MOT OF THE MONTH. “It would 
be encouraging if the United Nations 
got a few United Notions.” —V¥ heels 
of the Rotary Club of Amarillo (Tex., 
USA). 
© 
PRETTIEST? Here's a new entry in 
the prettiest-Rotary-town-name race: 
Kankakee, It’s a thriving city in Illinois 
—which, perhaps I should explain for 
the benefit of French readers, in IIli- 
nois, U.S.A., is pronounced like ill-i-noise 
(without the se part). . . . Others pre- 








some chocolate. 


her 
“I'm sorry,’ 


, 


said. 


for an activity of your Rotary Club. 





Here's a tale from Old England—which if not as merrie as once she was 
lives up to her reputation for steadfastness in time of travail. It’s reported 
by Rotarian Georrrey W. DuFFIELD, of Great Yarmouth. 


A GENTLE old lady was at the head of a queue for sweets and asked for 
“All I've got is some nut and fruit or nut and plain,” the confectioner told 


she said eagerly, “I don’t hear very well.” 
“I can’t shout!” he snapped impatiently, then turned to the next in line 
The woman hesitated, then turned away with the look 

of bafflement and disappointment old deaf people have on 

such occasions. As she made for the door, a man in the 

queue told her in a loud voice what the shopkeeper had 


“Oh thank you!” she exclaimed. “Nut and fruit is just 
what I want. I'll go to the back of the queue again.” 

“No,” said the man, “you'll go to the front again.” He made way for her— 
and she got her quarter pound of nut and fruit chocolate. 

“It was so kind of you to tell me,” she said as she started by. He smiled 
back, then gave her his own two packets, saying he really didn’t need them. 
She protested until with a gallant bow he said, “Oh, but you must take them. 
Why shouldn’t I buy chocolate for such a charming lady? Besides, you 
remind me so much of my mother. She was rather deaf, too.” 


Now, what’s your story of non-Rotarians putting to work ideas and ideals 
Rotary seeks to advance? If it’s published here, you'll receive a $5 check 


R-O-T-A-R-Y! 
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QUOTE OF THE MONTH 
"THE truest test 
of civilization 
is not the census, 
nor the size of 
cities, nor the 
crops, but the kind 
of people the 
country turns out. 
—Raiph Waldo Emerson( 1803-82) 


erican Essayist and Philosopher 


Emerson 


ROS ee ee 
viously submitted are Iloilo (ee-lo—ee- 
lo) in The Philippines and Puriandiro 
(poohr-i-AHN-dee-ro) in Mexico. Next? 


e 
FIRST? The 


LYON PHELP 
liven meetings 


WILLIAM 
(“Bitty”) once suggested 
that to the speaker 
should speak before the meal is served, 
BILLY would be fairer not 
only to the orator but to the audience 
he would not hold off the 

Now comes a perti 
Mrs. W. H. SPURGEON, 
Ana (Calif., USA) 


late 


SPEAK 


thought it 
because dare 
meal too long 

nent from 
Jr., wife of a Santa 
Rotarian 
After 


wilt 


letter 


watching a speaker wince 
after sitting through an- 
nouncements and au loc al program at 
a Girl affair, she 
the invited guest the floor before the 


session. “It has 


and 


Scout now gives 


inevitable business 
proved to be a wonderful idea,” she 
writes, “and much appreciated by the 
guest artist who has considered it a 
feels free to 


rare compliment— and 


leave before the local program.” 


remember that 
“the grind 
that babble 
and “your darned 
yelp-for-help in 

hasn't turned 


WHODUNIT? Do 
oft-quote | 


you 
doggerel about 


stone rough” and “brooks 
that 
’"? My 


tracing down the 


birds sing” 


and 
old nose October 
author 
him up yet 
Several tried 
Lincoln (Nebr., USA), came 
Years ago she scissored the verse from 
some paper and put it in a scrapbook. 
In fact, she sent me the “anonymous” 
yellowed clipping, thinking it would be 
“a clue for further But it 
leaves the aluthor’s dim as be- 


Mrs. Eart JOHNSON, of 


closest. 


research.” 
trail as 
fore 

a 

MORE SPAN SCANNERS. 
I wondered—'way back in 
why write 
more, 


Ever 
June, 


since 

1951— 
poets don’t about bridges 
letters have been snowing in ga- 
lore Latest is from Mrs. HERBERT 
Foster, wife of a Rotarian in Windsor 
(Vt., USA). 

She has just finished typing a col- 
lection of 150 “which are 
either about bridges or contain some 
mention of them. Many of these are 
about covered bridges.” she adds, “as 

for whom I did this is a 
covered-bridge fan—even as I am!” 


poems 


the man 
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And there’s nobody on THe ROTARIAN 


editorial staff who doubts that there are 


covered-bridge fans. Our February, 1949, 
issue carried an article Let's Collect 
Covered Bridges, by Geary Bingham, J 
It brought a flurry of letters from 'round 
the world. We still have 
which can't be filled—for 
. 

STENO TROUBLE, What editor's heart 
doesn't bleed with sympathy for Scriss 
“Larry of the Jacksonville Beach (Fla., 
USA) Rotarian. 

“There were a couple of typograph- 
ical errors that were no fault of the 
public stenographer,” he confesses in 
a recent “My handwriting is 
the type that makes strong men weep 
and bank cashiers tear their hair.” 

Such candor is refreshing and torch 
ing ¢ 
—that printers’ ink is largely composed 
of sweat and blood and jeers 


requests 


copies. 


issue. 


Someone once said—or should have 


. 

“IS IT THE TRUTH?” is the way the 
Four-Way Test starts off, you'll remem- 
ber MELVIN GUSTAFSON must 
framed copy of it alongside his diploma 
in his drugstore in Mountain Lake 
(Minn., USA). Recently in a display ad 
in the town’s Observer 

You'd think a guy like me would have 
more sense than to buy these cats and dogs 
so come in and take advantage of me. I'm 
not perfect Have you changed your oil 
lately? Your hair oil should be changed ev 
ery 500 miles. An eight-ounce bottle at 39 
cents will take you round the world 14 times 


have a 


he confessed: 


with a few drops left. Powder—face, gun 
or bug. Sneak in and get yourself some of 
each. We have a few old bags you can take 
home for $1.19. And a_ hot-water bottle 
makes a wonderful bedfellow on _ chilly 
nights. Lipstick—every shade but yellow 
Do you have any elephants to wash? We 
have enough shampoo on hand to supply a 
circus. Soap is soap whether it’s in a bottle, 
tube, jar, or in Johnnie's mouth. If you 
can’t find a shampoo that'll fit your budget, 
we'll give it to you. Nothing like nice clean 
customers. Don’t hurry. We've enjoyed hav- 
ing this merchandise in our store and some 
of these items are going to be hard to part 
with. We don’t want all the business in 
town. All we want is yours 


MISSED MEN. No should say 
Rotary Club-publication editors are in a 
rut on attendance reports. Last month 
various novel headings for make-ups 
were noted. More: 

AMBASSADORS—Rotary Club News 
of Mobile (Ala., USA). 

MAKE UP—We Are 
up!—The Linchpin of 
USA) 

MAKERUPPERS 
Maui (Hawaii, USA). 

ROAMERS—Rotarygram of 
ville (Mass., USA) 

ATTENDANCE BOOSTERS—The Ro 
tary Punch of Sioux City (lowa, USA) 


one 


Glad 
Hays 


you made 


(Kans., 
Maui Huila of 


Somer 


Those who were absent and presum 
ably did not make up show up in the 
“Department of Missing Men” in the 
Bulletin of Fair Lawn (N. J., USA). In 
Mankato (Minn., USA) The Rotator is 
hard boiled. It names names of mem- 
bers with a persistently low record in 
the “Poor-Attendance Department.” 


ve 
A SMOKELESS TUESDAY is proposed 


in Canada as a protest 
against a_ recent 
cent-a-pack rise in the 
price of cigarettes. So 
CHARLIE KING, 
of The Rotary Rip in 

Whitby (Ont.), got to 

thinking Assum- 

ing there are 25 smok- 

ers in his Club and 

they turned proceeds of a Smokeless 
Tuesday over to the Club treasury, it 
would be $546 richer in a year. 


scribe 


“In return for this favor,” he goes 
on, tongue-in-cheek, “we offer the 
suggestion that these smokers could 
abstain completely, set aside the re- 
maining $131.46 could 
... Take it from there, you Rotary 
Anns, if you want a week's holiday 


each save. 


next Summer!” 
© 


WAYWARD NOTES. How're you 
doing with the lessons in espanol? Con 
vention in Mexico City is around 
the corner All editor hearts bleed 
for Ratrorp B. Dorsey, of the Rotary 
Spoke in Cresenta-Cafiada (Calif., USA). 
He gets a hot letter mis- 
spelled “cuisine” never 


just 


because he 
he'll 
French word.” 


Vows 
“ring in another 
“Service above Self” in French is 
least 
that’s the way it’s put in the News 
Letter of Malartic (Que. Canada). 
... The motto put back into Eng- 
lish from the Spanish is “ 
yourself thinking of your- 
self.” says the Monthly Bulletin of 
Adelaide (Australia). Not bad. 

Hard for speakers to get used to Ro 
tary’s one Object not four as be- 
fore Why not surprise your Rotary 
sponsor some time? Take him to lunch. 

If you've never faced a mike and 
know what a hearty 
hand means to a speaker. Members 
who leave early in Tucson (Ariz., USA) 
are called 


Service avant sot méme, At 


ive of 


before 


or crowd, you'll 


“rabbits.” 

For a come-on speech title, how's 
this: “The Twist of the Collar”? 
Think it has something to do with 
dictators? Not at all. It labelled a 
clergyman’s “my vocation” talk to 

in Liverpool (England). 
someone would answer 
Joe Hirscuincer, the scribe of Quin- 
ey (IIL, USA). He wants to know 
why, if we're so short of steel, some- 
one doesn't melt down the lron Cur- 
ere 
Good rule for arrangers of banquets: 
Have the intake of cool air equal the 
output of hot air. 
—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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They’re Always There! 


FOR 15 YEARS OR MORE THESE ROTARIANS HAVE BEEN 
‘PERFECT ATTENDERS.’ 


(1) Theodore W. Osterloh, honorary, 34 yrs., Joplin, Mo.; (2) Peter Aurell, 
real estate, 31 yrs., McPherson, Kans.; (3) Bruce C. Crary, senior active, 30 
yrs., Herington, Kans.; (4) I. N. Kennedy, wild-life conservation, 29 yrs., 
Eustis, Fla.; (5) John W. Morgan, past service, 29 yrs.; (6) R. Earie Klotten, 
credit and collection service, 24 yrs.; (7) Homer H. Jones, feed distributing 

.. (8) Donald M. Collier, auto parts and accessories distributing, 21 yrs.; 

} Robert C. Hollister, baking—wholesale, 19 yrs.; (10) Alonzo R. Learn, 

banking—commercial, 17 yrs.; (11) Glyndon H. Crocker, Jr., variety stores, 
15 yrs.—all of Cortland, N. Y. 

(12) Otto Fischer, gas-engine manufacturing, 24 yrs.. Oakland. Calif.; (13) 
Harry Hedley Smith, past service, 24 yrs.; (14) William F. Knoll, bricks 
manufacturing, 21 yrs.; (15) Edward 1. Petze, accounting service, 21 yrs 
(16) Clarence I. Platt, outdoor advertising, 21 yrs.; (17) Clarence L. Clark, 
coal distributing, 20 yrs.; (18) Alfred B. King, electrical industry, 20 yrs.— 
all from New Haven, Conn.; (19) Charles B. Looker, hardware—retail, 28 
yrs.; (20) ‘oe R. Remsen, kraft-paper manufacturing, 27 yrs.—both of 
Glens Falls, 

¢21) John aaa funeral directing. 28 yrs.; (22) Henry Hoffman, flowers 

etail. 25 yrs.; (23) Joseph F. Mrizek, building construction, 23 yrs.; (24) 
James Vytiska, electrical construction, 23 yrs.—all of Cicero, Ill; (25) 
H. D. Ruhm, phosphate mining, 27 yrs., Columbia, Tenn.; (26) Edward W 
Maupin, Jr., lumber—retail, 29 yrs.; (27) I. G. Vass. government—municipal, 
25 yrs.—both of Portsmouth, Va.:; (28) Lawrence B. Frye, funeral directing 
26 yrs., Charleroi, Pa.; (28) Harold Jones, autos—retail. 26 yrs.. Manchester 
lowa; (30) Levi C. Hershey, groceries—retail, 25 yrs., Elizabethtown, Pa. 

(31) Robert H. Peddycord, senior active, 24 yrs. (32) J. Ed. —_ 
senior active, 25 yrs.; (23) Lathrop K. Leishman, planing mill, yrs.; (3 
Alex C. Riddler, dry cleaning, 21 yrs.; (35) Charles F. Crick, pas >, 2 
} (36) George H. Wood, municipal government—controller of accounts, 
21 yrs.: (87) James K. Ingham, senior active, 20 yrs.; (38) Harlan G. Loud, 
autos—retail, 20 yrs.; (3%) Robert Casamajor, photo-mount supplies—whole 
sale, 19 yrs.; (40) Earl Johnson, lumber—retail, 19 yrs.; (41) William F 
Daggett. Jr.. senior active, 18 yrs.; (42) Howard L. Parker, senior active, 18 
yrs.: (43) Lewis H. Turner, senior active, 18 yrs.; (44) Lyle G. Craig, urology. 
17 vrs.: (453) W. W. Michael, education—civil engineering, 17 yrs.: (46) Rea 
P. Taylor. construction service, 17 yrs.; (47) Hanson H. Webb, drugs—retail. 
17 yvrs.: (48) W. Wray Freeman, detective service, 15 yrs.; (49) Howard C 
Parker. typewriters—retail, 15 yrs.—all of Pasadena, Calif. 

(50) Milo M. Hurlburt, groceries—retail, 25 yrs., Perry. N. Y.. «51) A. Wal 
lace Zimmerman, newspaper publishing, 25% yrs., Plainfield, N. J.; (52) 
L. G. Treadway. hotels, 24 yrs., Williamstown, Mass.; (53) William E. Gilbert, 
plumbing and heating. 24% yrs.; — John D. Jacob, building construction, 
19% yrs.; (55) Samuel L. Smedley, , fruit growing, 18% yrs.; (56) Joseph 
S. Oberle, senior active, 15 yrs at of West Chester, Pa.; (57) Thomas 
Williamson, corporation law, b . Edwardsville, Ill; (58) Fred J. Fried- 
lein, lumber—retail, 24 yrs., Guttenberg, Iowa. 

(59) George C. Pearson, hardware—retail, 22 yrs.; (60) Charles L. Stryker, 
groceries—retail, 17 yrs 61) Lester E. Brew, Sr., funeral directing, 15 yrs 
all of Auburn, N. Y.; ¢ Emerson P. Poste, chemical engineering, 21 y 
(63) Charles K. Peacock, past service, 20 yrs.; (64) J. O. Miller, music— 

vocal, 15 yrs.—all of Chattanooga, Tenn.; (65) Ross Jones, drugs—retail, 
vrs., Kingfisher, Okla.; (66) D. L. Feek, past service, 19 yrs.; (67) T. W. 
McQuillan, education—public schools, 19 yrs.; (68) T. A. O'Neill, hoteis, 19 
yrs.—all of AuSable Forks, N. Y.; (69) Frank Martin, real estate, 19 yrs., 
Geneva, Ohio; (70) George Oldham, casualty insurance, 18 yrs., Johnson 
City, Tenn.; (71) Frank J. Murphy, osteopathy, 17 yrs., Harvey, Ill; ¢72) 
Bernard N. Farren, dentistry, 29 yrs., Quincy, Mass 
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Crosby; (17) Phelps; (20) Sauter; (26) Aufenger; (28) Cox; (31-41, 43-40) Maryland; (51) Meany; 


(37) 


Blank, 


(69) 


Gardner; 


70 


Cargille 
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Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


17th Annual Picnic Since 1934, the year 
and Going Strong! 


of its founding, the 
Rotary Club of FarM- 
has annually made the chil- 
local orphanage happier by 
taking them on a fun-packed picnic. At 
the recent outing—the 17th—more than 
100 excited youngsters helped consume 
800 charcoal broiled wieners, 50 dozen 
buns, 8 gallons of baked beans, 10 
pounds of potato chips, 360 bottles of 
soda pop, and uncounted other delicious 
that widen young eyes. A 
regular event is a softball game between 
the boys of the orphanage and the Ro- 
tarians. The 1951 game ended 12 to 10 in 
favor of the boys. In addition to the 
picnic, the Club presents Christmas gifts 
to the 


INGTON, Mo., 
dren of a 


“goodies’ 


young women who serve its 


weekly luncheons at the orphanage 


Voices Span Seas, With “letters” to be 
Make Friends listened to, not read, 

the Rotary Club of 
NortH PLatTe, Nesr., has won new 
friends among overseas Rotarians, and, 
at the same time, has promoted a better 
understanding of America’s Midwest. It 
did so by making 16-inch recordings that 
tell the story of the romantic past and 
development of that region of the U. S 
and then sending the transcriptions to 


Some 20 patients at the Warm Springs 
Foundation for Crippled Children in 
Gonzales, Tex., became Scouts when 
the local Rotary Club sponsored troops 
there for boys and girls. Shown above 
is a patient receiving the Boy Scout 
troop charter from a Scout commis- 
sioner. At left is George V. Holmes, 
President of the Gonzales Rotary Club. 


Interest in crippled children runs high 
in Westfield, N. J.. too. There the Ro- 
tary Club meets at a home for polio 
victims and gladdens the little tots 
with presents and friendliness. Recent- 
ly Club members took some visiting 
Dutch students to the home (see item). 


the Rotary Clubs of Auckland, New 
Zealand; Aberdeen, Scotland; Belfast, 
Northern Ireland; Perth, Australia; Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa; and Notting- 
ham, England. Entitled “Hands across 
the Sea,” the records are cut on both 
sides and play for about 30 minutes 
Each opens and closes with the singing 
of America the Beautiful, and the voices 
that do the narration are those of Nort 
PLaTTe Rotarians. That the records 
were listened to with profit and pleasure 
was evidenced by the AUCKLAND Club: it 
recording 


arranged to circulate its 


among other Clubs in New Zealand 


From Fukuoka, Ja 
PAN, came 30 beauti 
ful dolls recently to 
GarDEN City, N. Y. All handmade by 
Japanese school children, the dolls were 
delivered at the office of Rotarian Frank 
R. Wassung, superintendent of schools 
in GARDEN City, and with them came the 
thanks of Japanese youngsters for as- 
sistance received by their schools from 
U. S. educators. In 1949, Rotarian Was- 
sung was in Japan as a member of a 
invited to make a 
survey of the Japanese school system 
Besides helping to promote friendly re 
lations between American and Japanese 
children, the dolls brought visual pleas- 
ure to many them in GARDEN 
City. The cost of shipping was paid by 
the Rotary Club of FUKUOKA 


30 Dolls Carry 
Goodwill Tidings 


group of educators 


who saw 


For ten days the 
town of Lewes, ENG 
LAND, Was completely 
in the hands of the French, because the 
British had put it there. The French 
were members of the Rotary Club of 
BLots, FRANCE, who had come to spend a 
fortnight as guests of the Lewes Club 
After a welcome for the visitors at the 
town hall by the Mayor of Lewes, there 
began a program of hospitality that in 
cluded tours throughout Sussex County, 
a meeting with the Lord Mayor of Lon 


Blois Pays Lewes 
a Ten-Day Visit 


A royal couple much in the news not 
long ago was Princess Elizabeth and 
Phillip, Duke of Edinburgh. One of 
the stops on their Canadian tour was 
Edmonton, Alta., where they were es- 
corted through an oil refinery by H. H. 
Moor (center), an Edmonton Rotarian. 


DON, an evening at the opera, and a 
banquet high-lighted by many expres- 
sions of the merit of such gatherings 


In the United States 
under a student- 
exchange program 
were four young ladies and feur young 
men from The Netherlands. They 
crossed the Atlantic to become better 
acquainted with Americans, to meet 
them at work and at play, and in West- 
FIELD, N. J., the Rotary Club helped them 
accomplish their mission. At a Rotary 
meeting the students spoke about their 
homelands and their experiences in the 
U. S., sang Dutch songs, and later were 
escorted on a tour that included visits 
to a local bank and a home for children 
afflicted with pelio (see cut). During 
their stay in WESTFIELD the students 
lived in private homes 


Westfield Hosts 
8 Dutch Students 


Experience had 
taught the Rotary 
Club of Swan HI, 
AUSTRALIA, that a “Sons and Daughters 
Night” poses a problem in: program ar- 
rangements. It had previous 
occasions that what appeals to tiny tots 
may hold no appeal for teen-agers—and 
vice versa. To overcome this difference 
the Club divided members’ children into 
groups—the tots and the teen 
agers—and held a special night for 
each Recently the first “teen-ager 
night” was held and a MELBOURNE, AUs- 
TRALIA, Rotarian gave a talk on Canada 
accompanied by the showing of two 
films. Another guest from Met 
BOURNE was Angus §. Mitchell, Past 
President of Rotary International 


Swan Hill Fetes 
Sons, Daughters 


seen on 


two 


color 


Alert to the needs of 
their communities 
are the Rotary Clubs 
For example, the PALERMO Club 


\talian Clubs Help 
Many Causes 


of Italy 


THE ROTARIAN 











ently donated 100,000 lire to a chil- 
hospital, 75,000 lire to promote 

e sanitation, 50,000 lire for homeless 
en, and other contributions for an- 
reulosis activities and general 

} work. . The Rotary Club of 
VENICE aided flood victims with a 50,000- 

re donation. 

In Lucca, the Rotary Club created a 
50,000-lire scholarship in memory of a 
local professor The 50th National 
Exposition of the Verona Fine Arts So- 
ciety received a 20,000-lire contribution 
from the Verona Club. Flood victims of 
Reno, ITALy, also received 50,000 lire 
from VERONA. 


$4,300 Spent for When the 100-bed 
Modesto Children Memorial Hospital 


opened its doors in 
Mopesto, CauiF., not long ago, its facili- 
ties included a pediatrics ward deco- 
rated and equipped by the Mopesto Ro- 
tary Club at a cost of $4,300 (see cut). 
In addition to the ward’s three beds, the 
Club furnished juvenile wheel chairs, an 
electric suction pump, vaporizers, frac- 
ture frames, oxygen tent, and other hos- 
pital equipment for child care. For con- 
valescent children a radio-phonograph 
has been provided with albums of chil- 
dren’s records and pillow speakers for 
individual use. The ward also has a li- 
brary of juvenile books, special toys for 
sick children, and other recreational 
items. The walls of the ward are deco- 
rated with a circus motif to add a cheer- 
ful note to the room. On the hospital’s 
board of directors are seven Rotarians. 


Logging-Camp In Maine’s beautiful 
Fare Relished Androscoggin Valley 

some hearty appe- 
tites were satisfied recently at an out-of- 
doors dinner served in logging-camp 
style. The appetites belonged to Rum- 
rorD Rotarians, and the dinner was 
served at the home of the Club’s lumber- 
man member. The atmosphere of a 
logging-camp dinner was complete right 
down to a real logging-camp chef and 
menu: baked beans, hot biscuits, apple 
pie, and molasses cookies. One aspect of 
the dinner, however, did not conform 
with logging-camp procedure. Custom 
decrees that loggers refrain from talk- 
ing during a meal. Rumrorp Rotarians 
proved to be good loggers appetite-wise 


only 


Ties Formed for When 27 boys from 
Rotarians’ Sons seven European 
countries came to- 

gether in England for a Summer-camp 
outing, they had this in common: all 
fathers were Rotarians. WI n they 
separated two weeks later, they had 
many common ties on which to build 
lasting international friendships. The 
young men, 17 to 21 years old, were 
united by the Rotary Club of SHEFFIELD, 
INGLAND, at its 39-acre camp situated in 
1's scenic Peakland region. Chosen 

he cooperation of District Gover- 

rs, the boys represented Denmark, 
Finland, France, The Netherlands, Switz- 
erland, Sweden, and England. Their two 
weeks together at camp were filled with 
such shared experiences as walks over 


their 
! 
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Brightly decorated and fully equipped, this three-bed pediatrics ward is the result of 
a $4,300 expenditure by the Modesto, Calif., Rotary Club (see item), Viewing it are 
F. Ernest Braucht, Governor of District 158, and John H. Czatt, Club President. 


Photo: © SheMeld Telegraph & Star 


Sons of Rotarians all! A “sing-song” at the Sheffield, England, Rotary Club's 39-acre 
camp joins the voices of 27 young men from seven European countries (see item). 


Built by volunteer workers with materials purchased by the Syracuse, N. Y., Rotary 
Club, this mobile emergency food kitchen was presented by the Club to the local Civil 
Defense unit. At left, H. P. Nicholson, 1950-51 Club President, samples the food. 


Photo: Stucie Shop 
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“Who'll bid more?” is asked at the auction sponsored by the Rotary Club of Lakeville, 
Conn., to raise funds for its student-aid program. The amount thus raised: $1,000 plus. 


Photo 


With the cutting of this ribbon, a new 
concrete tennis court was opened on 
school property for Newberry, S. C.., 
youth. Taking part in the dedication 
of this Rotary-sponsored project are 
(left to right) Rotarian Hal Kohn, 
Jr.; A, W. Murray, school official; 
I. Kaplan, 1950-51 Club President. 


cavern exploring, ath- 
eating as a group 


several 


the 

letic 
in a 
indust 


countryside, 
song fests 


games 
large hut nd on 
rial tours arranged by 
British Rotary Clubs. Among the Clubs 
that entertained the boys and conducted 
them steel plant, 
railroad operations, and other industrial 
those HARROGATE, YORK, 
DONCASTER, WOMBWELL, MATLOCK, Nort- 


M, HULL, In NOTTING 


going 


near-by 


m tours of a coal mine, 


works of 


were 


TiINGHA and PRESTON 


’ 
5 INCE his graduation from Maine's 
in 1925, Rotary’s 
Third Vice-President, Ray E. CoLietrt, 
with the Brewer 
Company, of Old 
makers of brush handles, 
toy furniture 
He is 
vice-president of the company 
Active in his industrial associations 
he is an executive-committee member 
and past president of the Woodturn 
ers Service Bureau, a past president 
of the Maine Hard- 

wood Association, 

and a director of the 

Indus- 


Bowdoin College 
has been associated 
Manufacturing 
Town, Me., 
salad bowls, and sec- 
tions, and other wooden parts 
now 


Associated 
tries of Maine. 
Born in Bangor, 
Me., DIRECTOR Cor 
LETT 
his 


is a member 


or 
State’s executive 


committee of the 


Collett 


HAM and SHEFFIELD the youths were giv- 
en receptions by the Lord Mayor and 
Mayoress. After a farewell 
ranged by Rotarians’ wives, the adven- 
ture in friendship ended amid expressed 
hopes for a reunion and evidences of 
ties that had been permanently formed. 


dance ar 


To put “zing” into a 
drive funds is a 
specialty of the Ro- 
tary Club of SULPHUR SpRINGs, Tex. And 
the “zing” it put in the recent cancer 
drive throughout its county paid off 
well. Each Club member shared the 
work in the campaign, and when it was 
all over the Club presented an official of 
the American Cancer Society with a 
check for $1,307. 


Sulphur Springs 


‘Zings' a Drive tor 


“The laugh 
hit ever seen in Tup- 
PER LAKE, N. Y.’’ 
That's the way the Tupper Lake Rotary 
Club’s musical 
the facts supported the claim. The show 
played for three evenings, and at each 
performance the school auditorium was 
filled. The third night brought the au- 
dience total to 1,800—and the population 
of Tupper Lake is only 6,000! High 
light of the show was a “calendar girl” 
number with Rotarians dramatizing the 
months. The production drew on the 
talents other clubs, high- 
school pupils, and teachers. When the 
laughter had subsided and the box-office 


biggest 


Tupper Lake ‘Hit’ 
Packs the House! 


show was reported, and 


ot service 


DK 


INTRODUCING TWO OF THE 14 MEN OF THE ‘RI BOARD, 


YMCA. In Brewer, Me., 
resides, he is serving his second term 
on the City Council, and is a former 
member of the city planning commit 
and the Appeals. He 
has headed many of his community's 
charity drives, and in his county he 
is currently serving chairman of 
the U. S. Pay-Roll Savings Campaign. 

He has been a member of the Ro- 
tary Club Old Town 1932, 
and is a Past President of that Club. 
Previously he served Rotary Interna- 
tional as District Governor and Com 
mittee member. 


where he 


tee Board of 


as 


ot since 


Ix Markdale, Ont., Canada, Director 
Gorpon A. Beaton is owner of the 
Oliver Funeral Chapel and the Oliver 
Furniture Company, retailers of 
home furnishings. He was born in 
Flesherton, Ont., and received his 


education in Markdale. 


These “shoe-shine boys” are Potsdam, 

Y., Rotarians Verner M. Ingram 
(left) and F. L. Cubley. By “shining 
"em up” they raised $51 for their Club’s 
purchase of a $600 resuscitator for the 
local fire department. Other Club mem- 
bers donated money earned by selling 
balloons, washing cars, cutting wood. 


the 
Fund 


count Was 
Student 
by $1,501 


in, 
Loan 


Tupper Lake Club's 
had been enriched 


Manv are the awards 
granted high- 
school to 
enable them to continue their education 
universities, and while some are for 
years of study, most are for one 
only. When the Rotary Club 


Salem Makes ‘em 
4-Year Students 


to 
graduates 


at 
four 


vear of 


his busi 


interests e in 


rhough 
ness 
two diverse fields, D1 
RECTOR BEATON finds 
time to keep active 
in his trade and 
professional associa 
He isa 


tions mem- 


utive Beaton 
the 


tors 


ber of the exe 
committee of 
branch of the 


and a 


funeral direc 
Toronto of Trade, 
past president of the Georgian Bay 
District Funeral Service Association 
In the furniture field he is a member 
of the Ontario Retail Furniture Deal- 
ers’ Association. In addition to these 
professional activities he is also chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
Centre Hospital. He 
has also been chairman of the board 
of education of Markdale, and he 
headed the committee for the 1951 
centennial celebration in Markdale 
and District 

He is a charter 
President of the 
Markdale, which was organized in 
1938, and previously served Rotary 
International District Governor 
and Committee member. In addition 
to his duties member of the 
Board, he is also a member of the 
Executive Committee and of the Ca- 
nadian Advisory Committee. 


Board 


Grey General 


member and Past 
Rotary Club of 


as 


as a 
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SALeM, OrkG., decided to conduct a schol- 
arship-award program, it made plans for 
awards in the four-year category—and 
to date eight such grants have been 
made to students at Willamette Univer- 
sity. The eighth presentation was re- 
cently made to Judith Wood, a graduate 
of Salem High School and a member of 
the National Honor Society. 


Park areas always 
seem to be in need of 
attention, and Boyd 
Park in FARMINGTON, N. MEX., was no 
exception. To do what had to be done, 
members of the local Rotary Club 
“pitched in” and did it themselves. First, 
they donned their “work clothes,” and 
then advanced upon the park with shov- 
els, hoes, and rakes. Debris vanished 
quickly, and then fence posts were set 
in the ground in preparation for wiring. 
About that time the workers began to 
think of food, a likelihood that had been 
provided for. Soon the women who 
serve the Club's luncheon were on hand 
with a delicious ‘picnic supper. That 
constituted the first evening's work, but 
not the last. With a picnic table and 


A Park Gets 
Its ‘Face Lifted’ 


Ben, toe 


Dedicated to the pioneers who settled 
Marysville, Kans., is this stone mark- 
er erected by the local Rotary Club. It 
is situated on a knoll in Marysville 
where Francis and Mary Marshall built 
the town’s first log cabin home in 1851. 


merry-go-round already installed, future 
plans call for water connections, toilet 
facilities, lights, and other recreational 
equipment. 


Essay Contest Has To commemorate the 
Britain-U. S. Ties rival of the Pil- 

grims aboard the 
Mayflower in 1620, what could be more 
fitting than a joint endeavor by the Ro- 
tary Clubs of PLyMouTH, Mass., and 
PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND? Held for the first 
time recently, the joint undertaking was 
an essay contest on the subject: “Con- 
sequences of the Possession of a Com- 
mon Language by Britain and the 
United States.” Eligible were PLYM- 
OUTH youths under 19 years of age with 
five consecutive years of schooling in 
their respective communities. As 
planned, the Massachusetts Club named 
the winner among three British final- 
ists in the contest, and the British Club 
selected the Massachusetts victor. The 
young woman who won the Massachu- 
setts side of the competition received 
her prize from the PLYMouTH, ENGLAND, 
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Chapter Closes. A 39-year-long 
chapter of Rotary history closes the 
first day of next month when SIDNEY 
M. Brooks retires as Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Little Rock, Ark. His 
Club’s organizer and first President, 
he has served continuously as Secre- 
tary since 1913. “I hope now to en- 
joy the pleasure of being an ordinary 
member,” says Secretary Brooks, 
“and watch the progress of my Ro- 
tary Club for many years to come.” 


Leadership. Run down any list of 
men distinguished for community 
service and you may well find many 
of the same names on a Rotary roster 
—like the 15 men cited by the Wis- 
consin Chamber of Commerce for 
“outstanding service to their com- 
munities.” Eight are Rotarians: 
WILLIAM Burcess, of La Crosse; H. G. 
Evans, of Two Rivers; Louis Hirsic, 
of Madison; C. F. Karstarept, of Be- 
loit; C. C. Smirn, of Waukesha; 
ARTHUR STANGEL, Of Manitowoc; 
FRANK TAYLOR, of Merrill; Howarp J. 
UNDERHILL, of Superior. 


Rotarian and Mrs. David Schauer, 
of Santa Barbara, Calif.. who have 
celebrated their 56th wedded year. 


Four. Celebrating their Club's 
fourth birthday, Kalgoorlie-Boulder, 
Australia, Rotarians sang a birthday 
ode written by one of their fellows, 
Sam Sater. Sung to the tune of 
Mountains of Morn, one verse went 
like this: 

We meet every Monday and have a good 

But a party like this is the best of the 
bunch: 

Our men are selected, and classified, too, 


And each fellow is there for the work he 
can do. 


There's Community Service, and Club 
Service, too, 

And one of our group keeps the world 
in review; 

And Vocation’s included to make up the 


plan, 
For the job is important as well as the 
man, 


High Note. Released in time for 
Rotary’s observance of United Na- 
tions Week was a song We the People 


of the Nations with words by Titch- 
FIELD SABINE and music by GrorrreyY 
O'Hara, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Pawling, N. Y. Rotarian O'Hara, 
whose name signs many a tune in 
the Rotary songbook, has long been 
a famed composer—even before he 
wrote the World War I hit 
K-K-K-Katy. 


Rotarians Honored. JOHN BEARDALL, 
of Chatham, Ont., Canada, has just 
completed his term 
as 1951 president of 
the Canadian Ama- 
teur Radio Opera- 


.tor’s Association. . . . 


Harry E. Hovey, of 
Geneva, N. Y., a Past 
District Governor, 
was recently hon- 
ored by his Club at 
a program celebrat- 
ing his 50th year in 
the grocery business Silver 
Beaver Awards from the Boy Scouts 
of America have been presented to 
Pau. J. Covcniin, of Tallahassee, 
Fla., and G. RopMAN Porter, of Apa- 
lachicola, Fla. . SamueL Docror- 
orr, of Arlington, Mass., has been 
elected first vice supreme councillor 
of Rho Pi Phi, international pharma- 
ceutical fraternity. ... Leo Stern, 
of Kansas City, Mo., has been award- 
ed a master of photography degree 
from the Photographers Association 
of America. Heading the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association for 1951-52 
are Curtiss H. Scorr, of Louisville, 
Ky., as chairman, and J. Roy Smirun, 
of Mobile, Ala., as president... .C 
FuLMer Ho.ton, of Savannah, Ga., is 
1952 president of the Georgia Me ical 
Society. 


Hovey 


Music Man. JAMES CHRISTIAN PFOHL, 
a Charlotte, N. C., Rotarian, is widely 
known in the field of music. Conduc- 
tor of the Charlotte Symphony and 
the Charlotte Opera Association, he 
is also a church music director and 
head of the music department of 
Davidson College. Recently he added 
another accomplishment to his list. 
He completed his 15th Summer 
season as director at Transylvania 
Music Camp, a center for young mu- 


sicians near Brevard, N. C. 


In Bermuda, leadership runs in the 
family. Sir Stanley Spurling (cen- 
ter), of Hamilton, is a Past Dis- 
trict Governor. His son Stewart 
(left) is 1951-52 President of the 
Rotary Club of St. George’s and son 
Dudley heads Hamilton Rotarians. 
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ROTARY CLUB 


Yes, that’s a dog house on the table 
and the little pup’s name is “Roamer.” 
It’s a District 263 idea that puts in the 
“dog house” the Club with the lowest 
attendance average each month. Here 
Vincent Joyce, President of the Shamo- 
kin, Pa., Club, turns the dog house over 
to Harry Hendricks, Mahanoy City, Pa., 
Club President. The dog house is chang- 
ing hands because—well, you know. 


Club: an oil painting of the Mayflower's 
landing steps. The young man who won 
the British part of the contest received 
from the Massachusetts Club a scale 
model of the Mayflowe? 


What's Bill's Job? To promote wider un- 


Joe Knows Now derstanding of buasi- 
ness methods and 


problems among its members, the Rota- 
ry Club of Et Monte, Cauir., frequently 
makes industrial tours in its community. 
Recently the town’s first heavy-industry 
a large foundry, was visited 
To encourage members to make visits 
individually, a guest book has been pre- 
sented to them for recording each place 
visited and the date 


concern, 


India Aids Kansas As reported in the 


Flood Sufferers October issue of THE 
ROTARIAN, victims of 


the recent flood in Kansas and Missouri 
help from near-by neighbors 
and faraway friends. To that report can 
now be added some aid sent from the 
Far East by the Rotary Club of Kanpur, 
InpiIA. When news of the disaster trav 


received 


Circus fun in Cornwall, 
Ont., Canada, and behind it 
all is the local Rotary Club. 
Before giving two shows 
some 200 performers pa- 
raded: clowns, acrobats 
and “animals” in four cages 
built by Rotarians. Capac- 
ity audiences filled the 
arena, ate peanuts and po- 
tato chips, thrilled to the 
circus talent of local towns- 
people. Net result: fun 
aplenty, plus more than 
$1,000 for the Club's com- 
munity welfare activities 


1S 


elled westward across the Pacific Ocean, 
the Kanpur Club sent a letter of en- 
couragement to flood victims, and en- 
closed a packet of special commemora- 
tive postage stamps with the suggestion 
that they be sold and the proceeds used 
for flood relief. The stamps were thus 
disposed of and the money earmarked 
for youth work in Topeka, Kans. 


The Museum of Art 
on Toledo Menu in ToLepo, OuIo, re- 

cently marked its 
50th anniversary, and to help celebrate 
the occasion the local Rotary Club held 
its regular meeting in one of the Muse- 
um galleries. Suiting the program to 
the surroundings, an artist painted a pic- 
ture while Rotarians watched. It was 
later donated to the ToLepo Club, which 
held a drawing for it that netted some 
$300 for its crippled-children work 


Art's the Entree 


A Safer City In The Philippines 


and a Tidy One are the two cities 

which this news 
item spotlights. A city made safer not 
long ago is that of Lucena, where the 
local Rotary Club presented the munici- 
pality with a traffic signal light. Located 
overhead in a central position at a busy 
intersection, the signal is decorated at 
the bottom with a small Rotary emblem. 
At the presentation ceremonies were the 
Governor of Quezon Island and the 
Mayor of Lucena....In Daet, just 
across a bay from Lucena, the local Ro- 
tary Club donated 12 garbage cans to 
the city and arranged for their distribu- 
tion to selected places, indicated its in- 
tention to donate 13 more cans. The Club 
also presented a cement balustrade to 
encircle a local monument 


Under way in many 
U. S. communities 
are campaigns to 
record the blood types of all residents 
as a means of meeting emergency situa- 
tions, and behind some of these drives 
are local Rotary Clubs. In FREpeERIcks- 
BURG, VA., the Club publicized its blood- 
typing drive by signs and posters, radio 
broadcasts, newspaper advertising, per- 
sonal contact, and through the mail. 
Some 2,500 persons had been typed at 


Blood Typing 
Labels Thousands 





A Thief Shamed 


As “camp time” drew near for 
some 30 youngsters in Yakima, 
Wash., last Summer, their minds 
began churning with big plans. 
It was going to be great fun— 
and they could hardly wait. 
Then overnight their excitement 
turned into despair. Something 
happened to change it all. 

Behind the outing was the Sal- 
vation Army in Yakima, and in 
its office safe was the money ear- 
marked “for camp.” One morn- 
ing the safe was gone. It had 
been carted off by thieves in the 
night. The loss totalled $631. 

News of the robbery soon got 
around, and when it reached the 
Yakima Rotary Club—it stirred 
quick action. At a Club meeting 
the loss was made up by indi- 
vidual contributions that amount- 
ed to $661—$30 more than the 
thieves had carried away. In- 
cluded in that sum was $300 “for 
camp.” - 

With the money replaced, camp 
plans went ahead, 30 youngsters 
got excited all over again, while 
Yakima Rotarians glowed a bit, 
then went on to other things. 











the time the activity was reported... . 
In PHuHILLIPs, Wis., the Rotary Club 
sparked a two-day blood-typing project 
and submitted the results to doctors and 
the local hospital. . . . During a three- 
day campaign the Rotary Club of Bevorr, 
KANS., registered the blood type of 1,478 
citizens with the codperation of local 
doctors. The information was given to 
the hospital and each person was given 
a card on which his type was recorded. 


When 13-year-old 
Ronnie Lovell and a 
playmate found a 
gun in Biz Rapids, Mich., it looked like 
the start of a lot of fun. And it 
for a while—until the gun went off. The 
bullet damaged Ronnie’s spinal cord, 
left an arm and a leg paralyzed, and 
marked him as a permanent cripple. 


Big Rapids Aids 
Boy Gun Victim 


was 
»: Cornwall Deily Standard Freeholder 
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Added to the tragic situation was the 
nability of the boy’s parents to meet 
the resulting medical expenses. To less- 
their burden, the Rotary Club of 
Bic Rapips initiated a 
Fund,” and with the coéperation of a 
ocal ne wspaper contributions were in- 
ted. In six days the fund swelled to 
including the Club's starting do- 
ation of $500. With medical and re- 
habilitation expenses likely to continue 
for the family, the Club is going ahead 
iise additional funds for Ronnie. 


Ronnie Lovell 


Island Presidents -0n Canada’s Mon- 


Talk Rotary treal Island, where 
the St. Lawrence and 


wa Rivers meet, are five Rotary 
ubs: WESTMOUNT, MONTREAL-WESTWARD, 
St. LAuRENT-MountT Roya, MONTREAL, and 
RDUN. A noteworthy event took place 
ecently among these Clubs when the 
oungest of the five, St. LAURENT-MOUNT 
RoyYAL, brought together the Island's five 
Rotary Club Presidents. To high-light 
the occasion each President presented a 
talk about Rotary in his community. 


Féte ‘Main Line’ Readers familiar 
Civic Chiefs with PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa., will know that 
Philadelphians call the Pennsylvania 
Railroad's route into their city the 
Main Line” and all who live in towns 
along that route “Main Liners.” It was 
ym this area that the Rotary Club of 
LA-CYNWYD-NARBERTH, PA., drew its 
when it entertained the presi- 
of several “Main Line” civic or- 
ganizations. Among the groups repre- 
ented were the Main Line Board of 
the Narberth Business Coun- 
the Ardmore Business Association, 

d the Main Line Kiwanis Club. 


25th Year for In 12 communities of 
12 More Clubs the Rotary world, 
Clubs will celebrate 
heir 25th anniversaries during January. 
atulations to them! They are Vin- 
a.; Natick, Mass.; Dailas Center, 
va Fortuna, Calif.; Greenville, 
Micl Saybrook, Conn.; Trumansburg, 
N. Y.; Ludlow, Vt.; Bogota, Colombia; 
South Bank & Eston, England; Helsinki, 
Finland; Cambridge, Nebr 
At its 34th-anniversary celebration, 
the Rotary Club of BrisToL, Va.-TENN., 
honored nine still active charter mem- 
bers. A huge cake and ice cream set the 
birthday note for the meeting attended 
; the presidents of several other clubs. 


Add 11 Clubs Added to the roster 
to the Roster of Rotary Interna- 
tional are 11 new Ro- 
tary Clubs. Welcome to them all! They 
are (with their sponsors in parenthe- 
ses) Sancerre-Cosne Ponta 
ra (Campo Grande), Brazil; Almada 
tubal), Portugal; George (Port Eliz- 
th), South Africa Hamburg-Har- 
g (Hamburg), Germany; Monmouth, 
land; Purmerend (Zoondam), The 
therlands; Rotterdam-Zuid (Rotter- 
The Netherlands; Liibeck (Ham- 
Germany; Keith, Scotland; Izu- 
Matamoros, Mexice 


France; 
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Smiles all around, the Spains are officially welcomed to the Town Hall of Zeist, The 
Netherlands. The Lord Mayor, wearing his chain of office, offers flowers and friendship. 


Add: More Glimpses 
of the President's Trip 


Puoros of the European Club 
visits of Rotary’s President, Frank 
E. Spain, and his wife, Margaret 
(reported last month), continue to 
come in. The Spains visited the 
smaller Clubs in a dozen lands on 
the Continent before the President 
returned to his desk in Chicago to 
pick up his administrative reiris. 


The President with Bergen, Nor- 
way, Rotarians. (Right) A 
guide shows Italy's Roman Forum. 


From a shaded hillside, the Spains view 
a panorama of beautiful Thiers, France. 


With Italian Rotarians and their wives, Frank and Margaret Spain visit Ravenna, 
famed as the best repository of art and architecture from the 5th to the 8th Centuries. 
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Odd Shots 


Can you match these photos for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-ordi- 
nary-ness? Then send it to the Edi- 
tors of The Rotarian. If used, the 
“odd shot” will bring you $3. But 
remember—it must be different! 








or is it Santa? —going over 
Wilmington, Del., Ro- 
shot” it—or him 


York lake. 


It's a bear 
the mountain. 
tarian R. E. Hickman“ 

before sunrise at a Neu 





ri 


ase / 


Fae oe 
comes erne 





. 
sign has stood on a 
The “true Western 
was photo-noted by Oscar 
a Rotarian in Chadron, Nebr. 


Since 1887 this 
Nebraska ranch. 
hospitality” 
Renfro, 


“Pardon me!” A riverside-wharf puss 
in Brisbane, Australia, makes no ef- 
fort to stifle a wide yawn. L. J. Mid- 
dleton, of South Brisbane, recorded it. 
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Roads to Riches 


[Continued from page 22] 


road was built along the north bank of 
the Balsas, increased. Two 
small communities grew up on opposite 
banks of the river, Coyuca and Ciudad 
Altamirano. At this spot the owners of 
oar-propelled rafts did a thriving busi- 


ness. 


business 


But service was far from perfect. It 
took three bring one 
truck 
Sometimes the boatmen refused to take 
trucks; 
be carted across separately on the 


rafts to loaded 


across the treacherous stream 


loaded all the produce had to 
rafts 
while the boatmen acted as stevedores 
wasted. There 
were no fixed fares for the ferry service 
A foot might pay anything 
3 cents to $1.25 


and precious time was 
passenger 
from 

The need for a bridge was obvious. 
But how to finance it? The Government 
that 


job alone. But 


had so many calls on its budget 


it could not swing the 
there was a new organization that had 


been created for just such problems 
National Commit 
1949 


Association 


Chis agency was the 


tee for Rural Roads, born in 


when the 
with the 


Mexican Highway 
agreed Mexican Government, 
the auto-assembly plants, and tire man 
ufacturers to provide funds for roads 
and bridges in out-of-the-way places lik« 
this one. The 


auto industry agreed to 


an increase of 10 percent in taxes, to 
be matched by Government funds going 
toward auxiliary roads 


and accountants studied 
project. And the 


~1,800,000 


Engineers 
the Coyuca cost of 
building the bridge 
was divided this way: 
Government and the 


from the State of Guerrero and 


pesos 
from the Federal 
Committee, 416,666 
pesos; 
and from 


its businessmen, 200,000 pesos; 


bank loans, the rest of the expense, pay 


able in bridge tolls 
Yes, more than half the construction 


cost was paid by private capital—by 


businessmen with a stake in the region's 
future, by banks making sound loans 
So fevered was the excitement among 
the townsfolk that one old grandmother 
“When I see that 


ready to meet my Maker!” 


of Coyuca exclaimed, 
bridge, I'll be 

Thus the Coyuca bridge was financed 
by the people who needed it, Call this 


method what you like—“enlightened 


self-interest,” “good business,” or “com- 


munity service.” It is all three. For 
both business and community are busily 
Stand beside this hand- 


count the 


growing today. 
some, 773-foot 
heavy trucks going to market. Our traf- 
fic experts done that thing 
in scores of places. From their informa- 


bridge, and 


have very 
tion they are able to predict how much 
the traffic will 
bridge. It 


increase on 


like this: 


Coyuca’s 


runs first year, 


6,400 second year, 8,000 ve- 
hicles; and so on, with traffic increasing 
to 15,500 in the fifth year, 30,500 in the 


year, and 47,500 in the tenth 


vehicles; 


eighth 
year. 
We can predict these things for the 
Coyuca bridge because we have seen it 
happen in many, many other 
And we are still making these 


places in 
our land. 
predictions come true. 

As a road builder, I take great pride 
in our achievement. As a Rotarian, I 
take great hope. For as new communi- 
ties become a part of our swift national 
current, we widen the opportunities for 
have 112 Clubs in 
with more roads and 
communities, I am 


Rotary. 
Mexico 


Today we 
Tomorrow, 
more prosperous 


sure we shall have many more. 
of course. Not 
the least of them is money. But a 
has a lot of highway purchasing powet 


Two pesos are worth less than a quarter 


There are problems, 


peso 


dollar, but they will pay for as 
road as a dollar will buy in the 
And each centavo is spent 
a thrifty 
nothing on 


of a 
much 
United States 
with the loving care of house- 
wife. We 
where a 


waste luxuries; 


grave! road will do, we use 
gravel 
The first 


million 


two-year program, costing 
called for 100 
750 miles of gravel, 


More than a 


some 60 pesos, 
miles of pavement, 
three large 
third of the 87 projects have been com 
pleted, We are finishing some two miles 


and bridges. 


of road each day. 


Yes, our road program is swiftly 


pacing its own flow of automotive traffic. 
And with this program moves our way 


of life. In just two decades the pur- 


made by Mr. Mexican 


States 


Average 
United 


chases 
markets of the 

fourfold. His 
has risen sixfold. And today 


in the 


nave risen own income 
he is writ- 
ing one of the world’s most spectacular 
records of an improved standard of liv- 
ing. His work 


f many men—teachers, engineers, agri- 


progress is due to the 


lawyers, merchants, and man- 
ufacturers. And all 
all the goods they use, move on Mexico’s 
web of 


culturists, 


these people, and 


highways—our lengthening 


road to riches 














“Let's just forget our supermarket 
experience, shall we, Philkins?” 
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St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 


Defense Makes It Urgent As a U. S.-Canada Project 


[Continued from page 26] 


seaway has a 25-foot depth for its entire 
length, save in the International Rap- 
ids section, where the present Canadian- 
built canal system is but 14 feet deep. 
of work done—by 
Canada on the Welland Canal, by the 
Inited States at the “Soo” and between 
and Erie—navigation is 
ng most of the 2,347-mile route 
Atiantic to Duluth. 


Because previously 


Lakes Huron 
‘ pe ’ 

earing this route for large ships is 
defense and to our fu- 
Our strength 


itial to Gul 

industrial securit 
ilies in steel, and steel production is de- 
the very mo- 
production is ex- 
Mesabi range 
By 1960 
the United States must be prepared to 
import 40 million tons of ore a year. As 
Marshall House 
Committee annual sup- 
ply from the Lake Superior region is de- 


endent on iron cre. At 


nent when our steel 
panding, reserves of the 


Minnesota are running out. 


General has said in 


hearings, “our 


clining in a period when our require- 
We must 
available.” 

the Lake Supe- 
deposits of low- 


ments are mounting rapidly 
have other sources readily 
Where are they? In 
ior region are large 
ade taconite ores now being tested in 
But 
| indications point to the impossibility 
development for 


High-grade 


pilot and semicommercial plants. 

any commercial 
to come deposits 
Venezuela, 
to count on 


Liberia and 
not be able 
in time of war 
The answer to the lies in the 
field of Quebex Labrador, 
400 million tons of ore al- 
and 
This ore lies near the surface, awaiting 
1955, initial 
will be 
connection 
This will 
be raised to 10 million tons a year, and 


in far-off 

we might 
these 
need 
Ungava and 
where some 


ady have been mapped tested. 


power 


ents of 


shovels. By ship- 


5 million tons of ore 


made over a 360-mile rail 


with the St. Lawrence River 
then to 20 million tons—and then more. 
How will this ore be transported to 
the hungry mills of the Lakes 
area? The simplest, the most economic, 
and the safest way to ship it will be by 
water—through the passage 
of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

A second consideration is 
the power that will be generated. In the 
International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence is the largest single undevel- 
the North 
American Continent. The United States 
and Canada must have that power for 
We shall 
mobiliza- 


Great 


protected 


important 


oped hydroelectric site on 


immediate defense purposes. 


need it even more if all-out 


tion 


We cannot afford to let assets like this 


comes 
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lie undeveloped. Already New York is 
suffering from a power shortage. New 
England, Ontario, and Quebec need 
power, Normal growth and, even more, 
the accelerated growth required for de- 
fense production demand that this po- 
tential electric energy be generated. 

Present plans call for a dam in the 
International Rapids section at Barn- 
hart Island, and for power houses, with 
a total installed capacity of 1,880,000 
kilowatts. 

Because of the Great Lakes, the St. 
Lawrence has a remarkably steady flow. 
The maximum flow is only a little more 
than twice the minimum flow—as com- 
pared with 33 to 1 for the Columbia 
River at Bonneville Dam and 115 to 1 
for the Tennessee River below Wilson 
Dam. Thus, from the installed capacity, 
the dependable capacity would be high. 
Each country would get half of the total. 

That power would be cheap. At the 
site, the cost is estimated at about 1.7 
mills per kilowatt hour, It could be 
delivered to load centers in New York 
and New England at about 3.2 mills per 
kilowatt hour. This cost compares fa- 
vorably with that of modern steam- 
electric generating plants where the cost 
kilowatt averages 
about 7 mills. 

The cheap provide 
needed power to existing manufactur- 


per hour delivered 


electricity will 
ing centers, as well as to farms and 
homes. It will facilitate the construc- 
tion of defense industries in the regions 
where the power will be available. It 
will permit the decentralization of in- 
dustry. It will stimulate an expansion 
of the light-metals industry. 

Some people are calling the coming 
years the “Light Metals Age.” It well 
might be. We all know the miracles 
wrought by the aluminum industry. In 
Quebec a new light metal is coming to 
the fore. It is titanium—as strong as 
steel but half the weight, and corrosion- 
proof. Like aluminum, it needs lots of 
cheap power. The United States Defense 
Electric Power Administration estimates 
that 2 million kilowatts of electricity 
should be made available for possible 
use by the titanium industry by 1960. 
The St. Lawrence is the nearest and 
most practicable source for this power. 

Over most of the route of the seaway 
only dredging is involved. However, in 
the International Rapids section the 
project will involve, over the six years 
of construction, some 65,000 tons of re- 
inforcing steel, 88,000 tons of structural 
stee!, 3,800 tons of copper, 5,400,000 bar- 
rels of cement, and some 78,700 MBM of 


In no case will more than one- 
annual 


lumber. 
half of one percent of the U. S. 
production of any of these commodities 
be used in any of these years. Thus, 
the use of critical materials will not be 
Moreover, we need the 
for 


a serious drain. 
added electric-generating capacity 
defense needs. No matter where or how 
we get it, scarce materials will be re- 
quired, and we might as well use them 
where the returns will be greatest. 

But, you ask, what will be the cost? 
The round figure of one billion dollars 


is often quoted. Although estimated 





Rotary Foundations 
Contributions 


By mid-November, 19 Rotary 
Clubs had made contributions to 
the Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member. This 
brought the total number of 100 
percent Clubs to 2,465. Since July 
1, 1951, Rotary Foundation con- 
tributions had exceeded $67,260. 
The latest contributors (with num- 
bers in parentheses indicating mem- 
bership) : 

AUSTRALIA 

Port Lincoln (27). 

BRAZIL 

Americana (19) ; Araraquara (36) ; 
Bauru (20); Lins (29). 

NEW ZEALAND 

Wanganui (81). 

UNITED STATES 

Ferguson, Mo. (50); Seneca, 8. C. 
(40); Michigan City, Ind. (99); 
Worcester, Mass. (272); Frankfort, 
Mich. (39); Fergus Falls, Minn. 
(63); Hastings, Nebr. (74); John- 
son City, N. ¥. (65); Durango, Colo. 
(59); Harrodsburg, Ky. (39); 
Mount Airy, N. C. (25); Borden- 
town, N. J. (41); West Des Moines, 
Iowa (38). 











costs have risen in the past decade, 
latest estimates for the uncompleted 
parts of the project are 818 million 
dollars. 

When the agreement was first signed, 
the work to be done on the full length 
of the seaway was divided equally be- 
tween Canada and the United States, so 
that each would pay half. Canada then 
went ahead and did a considerable part 
of its share of the work. The United 
States did a smaller amount. Thus, the 
United States will now have to spend 
more than Canada, because prices have 
risen in the meantime, Actual expendi- 
tures by the United States will be 567 
million dollars. To complete its share 
of the original plan, Canada will pay 
251 million dollars. When the project 
is completed, each country will have 
done one-half of the total construction 
needed, 

The 818 million dollars which will be 
spent by the two countries will be 
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Come when you will, it’s always the right 

time somewhere in France. Ard hospitality 
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“RESULTS 

3701 

COMPARED WITH 
OTHER MAGAZINES” 


says Prat-Daniel Corp. 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
SYSTEMS 


That's not surprising because 
The Rotarian magazine reache 
key executives in 69% of all 
manufacturing concerns 
employing 1000 or more persons 
Of the 285,000 men who pay 

for and read The Rotarian, 
219,165 are top ranking 
executives in manufacturing. 
wholesaling, transportation 
retailing, institutional 

and other fields. 

And... 
reached by the combined 


only 32% of them are 


circulations of the other four 
leading executive publications 


Let us tell you more 


ehotarian 
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spread over the six needed to 
complete all phases of the project, and 
will include both navigation and pov. er. 
The first year’s expenses for the United 
States would be 34 million dollars. And, 
as General Pick, Chief of the 
States Army Engineers, has said: “We 


years 


United 


are prepared to start actual construction 
90 days after funds are made available.” 

Ultimately, the American 
will invested. An- 


taxpayer 
recover every cent 
nual carrying charges of the entire navi- 
gation project will be about 21 million 
dollars, including amortization, interest 
on the 
make the 


will be 


and 
self-liquidating, toll 
levied 


investment, operation. To 
project 
charges Based on a 
movement of between 57 and 84 million 
tons of freight, about half of which will 
will 


be iron ore, the toll revenue run 


between 36 and 48 million dollars a year 
These are realistic estimates. They in- 
dicate that the seaway can pay for itself 

The will be self- 
liquidated in the The ex 


pected end result will be that both the 


power project 


same way 
navigation and the power projects will 
cost the United States nothing. Over a 
generation or so, the net cost to taxpay 
ers will be zero. 
Let me sum up 
sons why the St 


There are four rea- 
Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project should be pushed to com- 
pletion—soon 

First, it is economically 
annual outlay for the 
than 
percent of what the United States will 


The 


years 


sound 
next six 
less two-tenths of 


would be one 


be spending on defense this year. Even- 


tually that entire cost would be recov 
ered. 

Second, it would give power needed to 
keep the industrial machine going. That 
machine has been built on growth, and 
continued growth is impossible without 
more power. 

Third, it give an alternate 
transportation route from the sea to the 


would 


heart of North America, over which iron 
ore, needed to keep the steel industry 
alive, could be transported cheaply and 
safely. 
Fourth, it 
and 


contribute to the 
strength of the whole 
continent. From experience of 175 years 
as a nation, Americans know that what 
ever contributes to the strength of any 
makes the whole stronger. We 
have shown that belief by our support 
of the Canal, TVA, 
Coulee, host of other 


would 
prosperity 


section 
Panama Grand 
and a projects 
which 
first as restricted in benefits, but which 
have proved, in the long run, to have 
contributed to the entire country’s 


may have appeared to some at 


greatness 

The basic issue, then, simmers down 
to this: Shall we use our resources wise- 
ly? Our strength lies not in what we 
possess, but in the use to which we put 
Now, and 
coming years of international stress, we 
shall need all the strength we can mus 
ter In growth to 
have not turned our back on our riches 
We have developed them and used then 
Now is no time to halt the march 
to prosperity and peace! 


our possessions. through 


our 


greatness we 


well. 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Club 


a 
FecepHants. ‘tis said, never forget. 
Man, we all know, does. To rate your 
memory for facts, simply take this test 
based on articles in this issue. Maybe you 
rival the elephant retentively. Answers are 
on page 58. 

1. Rotary's “beating heart,”’ says Soci- 
ologist William Clayton Bower, is creative 
fellowship, which he defines as: 

A meeting of creative-minded men. 

Association that satisfies basic desires. 

A desire to increase one's friends. 

2. You read in Charles F. Kettering's 
article that photosynthesis will someday: 

Tell scientists why grass is green. 

Improve color photography. 

Outmode present film development. 

3. One of the differences between Brit- 
ish and American broadcasting, as point- 
ed out by Lord Beveridge, is: 

Britain broadcasts only five hours daily. 

British programs carry no advertising 

Humor is banned in Britain. 

4. Delegates who drive to Rotary's 1952 
Convention in Mexico City will travel on 
some of Mexico's: 

500 miles of paved highways. 

1,500 miles of paved highways. 

15,000 miles of paved highways. 

5. In this month's symposium two of the 
following facts are advanced in favor of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Proj- 


ect. Which is the exception? 

To transport iron ore from Labrador. 

To bring passenger liners inland. 

To generate additional electric power. 

6. Two of the following facts are ad- 
vanced against the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project. Which one is not advanced? 

New sources of ore are not now needed. 

Ice would close it five months yearly. 

1t would drain the Great Lakes too much. 

7. The U. S. Armed Forces Institute, ac- 
cording to Charles Stevenson, is the: 

World's largest medical organization. 

Ideal place for retired soldiers. 

World's biggest correspondence school. 

8. The Federal Government of The 
Philippines is looking ahead in the field of 
agriculture by: 

Giving farms to newlyweds. 

Paying students to study agriculture. 

Supporting a boys’ agricultural school. 

9. From Here Onl, the Rotary Interna- 
tional booklet reviewed by John T. Fred- 
erick, contains: 

Suggestions for organizing new Clubs. 

The U. N. Charter with comments. 

The history of Rotary from 1905. 

10. As Peepsman Hilton Ira Jones 
points out, water with a lower surface ten- 
sion is actually: 

Cleaner. Wetter. Dryer. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 


Not Needed for Defense; Costs Would Be Excessive 


[Continued from page 27] 


located primarily in two areas—along 
the seaboard and in the interior, prin- 
cipally in the Pittsburgh district. Ore 
can be brought to those on the seaboard 
most economically—whether from Lab- 
rador or Venezuela or African or Euro- 
pean sources—by ocean vessel. Interior 
Eastern mills can be better served by 
existing transportation facilities than by 
the proposed seaway. 

Ocean vessels would haul Venezuelan 
ore from Trinidad to some United States 
Or they could 
Lawrence with its 


ort, such as Baltimore 
be taken up the St 
existing channel depth as far inland as 
Montreal. 


St. Lawrence seaway 


They could not traverse the 
even if it were 
built because its proposed depth is 27 
feet and ocean-going ore vessels have a 
draft of 34 feet To 
through the 


carry this ore 
proposed waterway, it 


would be 


necessary to transfer it from 
ocean ships to lake vessels at Montreal. 
lo reach Pittsburgh it would then pro- 
eed by lake boat through the proposed 
seaway to Lake Erie, thence to the Erie 
Ashtabula, Ohio, there to be 
transferred to freight cars. It would be 


nore economical to dock at Baltimore, 


port of 


then ship by rail—for which adequate 
facilities already exist. 

facts not 
would still be 


imited in value to mills at Pittsburgh 


But were these economic 


considered, the seaway 


and other interior points because of a 
natural phenomenon. It is that the sea- 
way would be closed five months of the 
year because of ice! 

tich iron-ore deposits have been dis- 
covered in Labrador, and quite natu- 
rally owners of these deposits are eager 
to get them to market. Is the seaway 
needed? Again we find a sober analysis 
doesn’t support the contentions of those 
who think it is 

A very practical indication of the fact 
that imported ore would not move to 
inland points via the seaway is the con- 
struction now going forward to handle 
this ore at Eastern ports. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad has just completed 
arge dock facilities for ship-to-rail trans- 
fer These are adjacent to the Curtis 
Pier, shipped 
from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and 


loaded 


Bay Coal where coal 


Kentucky mines is un- 
Thus empty coal cars will be 
mmediately available for ore consigned 
to interior steel mills. 

M. Humphrey, who heads the 
Iron Ore Company, which is in charge 
of development of the Labrador fields, 


George 


states that it is “planning to move 10 
illion tons by 1956 or 1957.” Two 
to 4 million tons will go by ocean to 
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the Eastern seaboard for use there and 
in the Pittsburgh district. Some 6 to 8 
million tons will be shipped from Seven 
Islands to Montreal in vessels similar 
to existing lake freighters. “Then part 
of it may be transferred to canallers,” 
he explains, “which will go through the 
existing 14-foot canal and deliver ore to 
near-by Lake Erie consumption points. 
Another part may go by rail on the 
Canadian side from Montreal to Pres- 
cott, where it will be loaded into lake 
Another portion may come by 
rail from Montreal to Pittsburgh and 
valley districts over the routes now used 
by the ore being concentrated at mines 


vessels. 


in the northern Adirondacks.’ 

Use of empty coal cars would again 
cut costs. Caleb R. Megee, vice-chairman 
of the car-service division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, points 
out that enough cars carrying coal go 
into Canada, Toronto and eastward, dur- 
ing an eight-month period to transport 
in return 5,760,000 tons of iron ore. 


B ALTIMORE offers an alternative rail 
route for getting Labrador ore to East- 
ern interior mills. Estimated costs per 
gross ton through the St. Lawrence, 
over the proposed seaway, Lake Erie, 
and rail from Ashtabula to Pittsburgh 
range from $4.07 to $4.47, depending on 
the size of the load. These are to be 
compared with $3.93 for the Baltimore 
route. 

When consideration is given to pres- 
ent facilities, alternative routes, the 
planned increase in capacity of Atlantic 
seaboard plants, and the fact that the 
proposed seaway would be icebound for 
approximately five months each year, 
there is little support for the argument 
that immediate construction of the sea- 
way is necessary to transport Labrador 
ore to American steel mills. 

Let us turn to another argument of 
seaway advocates—the power issue. Im- 
portant to note at once is the fact that 
it is not necessary to link it to the St. 
Lawrence seaway project. The power 
development could be carried on alone 
if additional energy were deemed nec- 
essary or desirable. 

But is it? Mon C. Wallgren, as chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission, 
has noted that the installed capacity for 
the New England, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania area 
2,300,000 kilowatts from 1940 to 1950. 
He reports an “on order” electric gen- 
erating capacity which will add 2,600,000 
kilowatts by the end of 1953, or an aver- 
age of 850,000 kilowatts a year. He esti- 
mates that amount of additional power 


increased 
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THE CHILD WITH 
HEARING LOSS 
The MAICO "'F-1 
Schgo!l Audiometer 


TO TRAIN 


HIM TO HEAR 
AND SPEAK 
The MAICO 


Train-Ear Unit 


Neglected handicap ... The tragedy of 
hearing loss in the very young can be 
avoided through prompt discovery, fol- 
lowed by ear-irainirg. A popular (and 
inexpensive) club project is the presen- 
tation of a Maico precision audiometer 
and a Maico “Train-Ear” unit to the 
local school system. Write to Maico 
about setting up a hard-of-hearing pro- 
gram in your community. 
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FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 
Sixty-three rayon flags, size 4” x 6”, of countries in 
which there are Rot Clubs. Mahogany finish dis- 
play stand. Raised Emblem. Complete, 
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SELECTIVE FUND, Ine, 


Notice of 24th 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 

On November 21, 1951, the Directors 
of Investors Selective Fund, inc., de- 
clared a regular dividend of thirteen 
cents per shore derived from net 
interest and dividend income, paya- 
ble November 29, 1951, to shore- 
holders of record November 21. 

At the same meeting, the Directors 
declared a special dividend of five 
cents per share derived from security 
profits realized during the past fiscal 
year, also payable November 29, 
1951, to shareholders of record 
November 21. 

W. K. Bradford, President 
LOCH OPS 
SELECTIVE FUND, INC, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Of the 285,000 subscribers to 
The Rotarian: 


54% represent firms that own 
1,300,000 motor trucks 
95,200 truck-tractors 
112,000 truck-trailers 
That's an average of 9.3 
units per owner. 

53% represent firms that own 
840,000 business passen- 
ger cars...an average of 
5.7 per owner. 

97.3% own 369,600 personal 
passenger cars... an av- 
erage of 1.3 per owner. 


Whether you sell automotive equip- 
ment or adding machines...whatever 
it is...ifit’s bought by business exec- 
utives, you can’t afford to ov erlook 
this important audience. For... 
remember... this group is composed 
entirely of top bracket men. Every 
one is either a corporate official, 
owner, partner, branch manager, or 
key executive. There’s no waste 
circulation, 


These men pay for and read The 
Rotarian... regularly. And, strange 
as it may seem, only 32.5% of them 
are reached by the combined circula- 
tions of the other four leading execu- 
tive publications, That’s why we say 
.-.if you want to cover the executive 
market...the men who have what 
it takes to buy what you sell...you 
must use The Rotarian. 


Let us send you other interesting 

facts and figures about this impor- 

tant audience, Just write or phone 
. ++ there’s no obligation. 
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(850,000 kilowatts) must be installed an- 
nually for the next ten years. 

Mr. Wallgren also indicates that the 
United States’ share of power from the 
proposed St. Lawrence Project would be 
but 940,500 kilowatts. But of this only 
570,000 kilowatts would be “prime pow- 
er” —that is, available 100 percent of the 
time. That is, then, but a minor contri- 
bution to the power needs of the New 
York, New England, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania area. Indeed, Mr. Wall- 
gren says, “From a consideration of 
these facts it is apparent that St. Law- 
rence power would just about equal the 
increase in electric energy require- 
ments for a single year.” Moreover, even 
this development could not be expected 
to be completed in less than five years. 

More vital, certainly, is the question 
as to whether the seaway—now urged 
as a defense measure—would itself be 
It would be a weak link 
indeed if, instead of promoting all-over 


defendable. 


security, it should prove to be vulner- 
able. 

General George C. Marshall, while 
U. S. Secretary of Defense, gave his an- 
swer to all such questions when he de- 
clared that sabotage “is already of crit- 
ical importance at the locks of the Sault 
Ste. Marie, through which our Lake Su- 
perior ores are brought.” Such expert- 
ness as possessed by General Marshall is 
not required to realize that protection of 
Sault Ste. Marie locks is a far lesser un- 
dertaking than protection of 114 miles 
of channel in the proposed seaway 
equipped with necessary dams and eight 
locks, plus the protection of the Welland 
Canal (some 27 miles long) equipped 
with eight locks 

Military testimony on this is over- 
whelming. General Hoyt S. Vanden 
berg declares that “The bleak and blunt 
evidence of the last war proved conclu 
sively that no bombing attack mounted 
in sufficient strength by the Americans, 
British, or Germans ever was turned 
back by the most strenuous defensive 
action.” And Gerald F. Bogan, vice- 
admiral, United States Navy (retired), 
points out that “when and if such at- 
tacks took place, all seagoing vessels in 
the Great Lakes at the time would be 
limited to operation in those lakes until 
the waterway was again wholly naviga- 
ble.” 

It follows that the proposed seaway 
would not be an effective military asset 
from the point of view of ore movement, 
even if it were not disqualified for that 
purpose by other factors. Reliance upon 
it as a means of shipbuilding and repair 
in Great Lakes yards might result in a 
bottling up of all such vessels. Further- 
more, a large military force would be 
required to protect it, however futilely, 
against sabotage and air attack. All this 
being so, it would be unwise to divert 
defense manpower and scarce materials 


to the building of the seaway, with the 
consequent stimulus. to inflation such 
expenditure would entail. 

The cost would be enormous. Pre- 
liminary estimates have been made by 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers of 
the United States Army for 27-foot, 30- 
foot, and 35-foot channels, but the 27-foot 
project is the one currently discussed. 
Here are the figures: 

Canada's US's 
Share Share Tota! 
$132,370,000 $31,742,000 $164,112,000 
251,269,000 566,794,000 818,063,000 
Tota! $283,639,000  $598,536,000  $982,175,000 

To that total of $982,175,000 should be 
added costs for improving harbors. Just 
to provide 27-foot channels and turning 


Work done 
To be done 


basins for harbors at Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Buffalo would cost, according to Of- 
fice of Army Engineers estimates, $4,- 
041,000, But when the estimate for deep- 
ening the harbors is added to that for 
channels and turning basins, there is an 
additional cost of $10,610,000 —an_ in- 
crease Of 262.5 percent. On such a basis, 
harbor work on 17 typical Great Lakes 
harbors studied by the Engineers would 
increase costs from $28,848,000 to $104,- 
574,000, 

Further evidence on the actual cost 
of the St 
found in comparing estimates and final 


Lawrence Project may be 


costs on these publicly financed under- 
takings: 
Bonneville Dam 
Coulee Dam 
Hoover Dam 
Welland Ca 
Chicago Dri 
N.Y. State Barge Canal 

The average difference between these 
estimated and actual costs is 105 per- 
cent. By increasing the Army Engi- 
neers’ estimates of the St. Lawrence 
Project for the remaining work by 105 
percent, we may conclude the actual 
costs instead of being $818,063,000 
should be $1,677,029,150, or an increase 
of $858,.966,150. And when we add the 
cost of improving harbors necessary to 
give the seaway practical utility, the 
cost becomes $2,496,141,150. 

These figures are based on a 27-foot 


channel. Due to difference in the buoy- 
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. 
They 
They get blamed for everything; 
They get all the credit; 
Whenever there’s a rumor 
They're the ones who said it. 


They do this and they do that, 
Make our laws and so 

They increase our taxes; 
They spend ali our dough. 


They keep prices going up; 
Make us fume and stew; 
They— hey, wait a minute, 
“They” are me and you. 
—ROTARIAN ORVILLE E. REED 
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ancy of fresh and salt water and because 
2 to 2% feet 
would not ac- 
vessels having a draft of 
feet. But few 
American sea-going vessels have a reg- 
draft fully loaded of less than 
26 feet. The smaller foreign-flag ships 
ave an advantage would mean, 
30 feet, 
Army Engineers’ estimate 
Take into account the 


increase of 


clearances of are neces- 


sary, a 27-foot channel 
commodate 


nore than 24 or 24% 
stered 


This 
of course, a later deepening to 
for which the 

$1,242,927,000. 
customary actual costs over 
estimates on Government projects and 
need for harbor 


30-foot 


onsider the improve- 


channel would 
cost something like 3 billion dollars! 
Would the project be self-liquidating? 
from 
not exceed 


ments, and the 


estimated, 
mini- 
a 27- 


tolls, it is 
would $9,474,000. The 
mum annual carrying charge for 
Army Engineers’ 
is $26,153,000—three 


Revenue 


foot channel, based on 
estimates of costs, 
from iolls. 


times the estimate of revenue 


minimum. On the basis of 
cost, the 


$68,131,000 


This is the 
carrying charges 

annually—seven 
from 


maximum 
would be 
revenue 
of poten- 
grain, 
and ballast 
tolls, the 
is no possibiiity 
conditions of the 
project paying for itself. Readers inter- 
referred to The Great 


times the 
tolls. After 
tial volume of 


prospective 
careful analysis 
all kinds 
general cargo, 


suggested 


iron ore, 
etroleum, 
shipping—and the 
author believes there 
inder the present 
ested in details are 
away and Power 
August, 1951, by 
Commerce 


Lakes-St 
Project, 
the Chicago 


Lawrence S¢ 
published in 
Association of 
and Industry. 


Now. to sum up: The St. Lawrence 
Project is at this 
unsound for na- 


Seaway and Power 


time unnecessary and 
Am 
required to build it. It 
and in 
defended 


tional defense. 1imum of five years 


vould be is not 


needed to transport iron ore 
could not be 


attack or 


time of war 


gainst serious enemy sabo- 


27-foot 
months 


tage The currently discussed 


channel would be ice locked five 


of the year, would not be suitable to 


the majority of American shipping, and 


holds no promise for being a _ self- 
liquidating enterprise 
The power phase, however, could be 
undertaken without development of the 
seaway, but would require five years for 
little signifi- 
emergency of 
it would be a relative- 
facilities 
being 
management. 
that 
Power 
national de- 
fense and offers no promise of being a 


completion—thus having 


cance for the defense 
Moreover, 
addition to 


today 
ly minor power 


now needed and _ currently 


planned under private 
it must be concluded, therefore, 


the St. Lawrence Seaway and 


Pioject is not necessary for 
self-liquidating transportation facility. 
It should not be approved by the Con- 
the United States 
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gress of 
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St. Lawrence Seay ay and Power Project 


Canada Will Build It If She Has To 


[Continued from page 28] 


a small country of 14 million people? 
How firmly is the Government commit- 
ted to going ahead on its own? Is there 
an element of bluff in the Canadian 
approach? 

An answer to the last question is very 
easy: Canada is definitely not bluffing. 

A number of reasons could be given. 
But the most important is that there is 
a desperate hydropower shortage loom- 
ing ahead for Canada’s most populous 
and prosperous industrial area—south- 
ern Ontario. Every remaining power 
source has been tapped since the close 
of World War II. But despite a doubling 
of available horsepower since 1945, the 
only recourse (other than St. Lawrence 
power) will be steam plants using im- 
ported coal at three times the produc- 
tion cost of the seaway energy. 

Is the seaway plan practicable? 


“Definitely, yes,” says Canada’s Min- 
ister of Transport, Lionel Chevrier. He 
is the responsible Minister in Canada for 
the St. Lawrence Project. Engineers and 
experts in his department have been 
studying St. Lawrence plans and speci- 
fications for the past 30 years. In 1949 
his department issued an up-to-date and 
comprehensive engineering study, the 
basis of the present Canadian approach. 

“A 27-foot waterway through Cane- 
dian territory was studied by our en- 
gineers during the 1920s,” says Mr. 
Chevrier. “More recently my depart- 
ment has produced plans which we be- 
lieve are completely practicable and 
which, in the view of some experts, are 
considered superior from a navigational 
point of view to the proposed joint 
route. The cost of the Canadian route 
is somewhat higher,” he admits, “but 
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there are offsetting benefits even here.” 

Can Canada handle a project of this 
size financially? 

The facts here speak for themselves 

In the 1920s Canada had a population 
of 9 million people; a national output 
of about 5 billion annually. 
Single-handed we planned and built the 
present Welland Ship Canal, which is 
the sole channel linking 
Lake Ontario to Lake Erie to avoid the 
Canada 


dollars 


navigational 


175-foot drop of Niagara Falls 
spent 135 million dollars on this project 
at that time—despite the fact that its 
value can never be fully realized unless 
the whole St. Lawrence 
pleted. 

Today Canada has a population of 14 
million. Her national output this year 
will touch 21 New 
tal projects of all types planned and 
under way for 1951 alone will cost more 
than 4% billion dollars. Yet the total 
cost to Canadian taxpayers, for a com- 
pleted will not 
million dollars, And this 
will be spread over at least five to six 
years. No wonder little 
tation in undertaking this project! 

Of course, the power and seaway de- 
velopment combined will cost more than 
250 million dollars. Where does the rest 
of the money come from? 
authoritative 
(based on 


Project is com- 


billion dollars capi- 


seaway, exceed 250 


expenditure 


there is hesi 


cost 


1950, 


Latest Canadian 
estimates 
figures checked against similar projects 
now under way at Niagara and at other 


December, 


points where huge power and diversion 
jobs are in progress) put the total cost 
of the project, plus a 27-foot 
Canadian seaway in the International 
section, at 640 million dollars 

Of this, 400 million 
represent the cost of developing 2 1/5 


power 


dollars would 
million horsepower of electrical energy 
This would be shared equally by the 
authorities designated to build or op- 
erate this development. In Canada this 
would be the Ontario Hydroelectric 
Power Commission. 

About 90 million 
resent U. S. costs for dredging and deep- 
ening U. S. channels in the upper lakes 
to 27-foot draft. The about 
250 million dollars, would be the resid- 
Federal 


dollars would rep- 


remainder, 
ual cost to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to complete a 27-foot seaway 
in the 45-mile 
the river, and on 
territory direct to Montreal 


International section of 


through Canadian 

(Outside these costs there would most 
likely be an expenditure for power de- 
Quebec in 
canal 
Montreal. 


velopment in conjunction 


with an enlarged through the 


Lachine rapids near This 
would give that Province a further I', 
million horsepower of electric 
all of which would to Quebec 
Province. The Province 


would be of the million 


energy, 
belong 
cost to the 
order of 200 


dollars.) 


Finally, it is clear that 
Canada has every intention of pressing 
for the all-Canadian development if, in 
the official Truman-St 
Laurent press statement of September 


now quite 


phrase of the 


28, “an early commencement on the 
joint development does not prove pos- 
sible.” 

This point was underscored officially 
by Lester B. Min- 
for External Affairs, speaking in 
the House of Commons in Ottawa on 
Said Mr. Pearson: 


Pearson, Canada’s 


ister 


October 22 


“There our rela- 
tions with the United States, that of the 


St. Lawrence seaway, concerning which 


is one question in 


we have not been able to reach such 


an agreed solution. We would like to 
see that interna- 
tional project as a witness to our good 


seaway built as an 


neighborhood and close 
That, 
and the action, or 
of the United States Congress, 
adjourned last Saturday 
I think, that it is not going to be possi- 


ble to secure agreement with the United 


cooperation, 
however, has not been possible, 
rather the inaction, 
which 


night, shows, 


States on this matter at an early date. 


Therefore we are prepared to recom- 
built 


request 


mend that this seaway should be 


by Canada, and we shall soon 


and expect to receive that codéperation 


from the United States Government 


which it must be remembered is _ re- 


quired under the boundary’ waters 
treaty.” 
Mr. Pearson then outlined the various 
taken 
took 


He made it clear that very im- 


steps which would have to be 


before Canadian development 
place 
portant decisions would have to be made 
by the United States and warned that 
“this is a complicated problem in which 
many United States political considera- 
tions doubt involved, and the 
may take 
added: “So far as Canadian 
that part of it 


which is the responsibility of the Fed- 


are no 
solution some time.” 

But he 
action is concerned, 


eral Government will be pressed with- 


out any delay.’ 


mr 


=H 
c 
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“I just heard him say, ‘This time I 
ad 


am definitely putting my foot down! 
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The Philippines 


—on the Way Up 


trentinai tides ide 71 Davidson steps into the 


though not for an instant suggesting a 
. 
‘soft” policy, still recognizes that many |) d ’ i 
ebels are merely misguided followers ea u it J a 
of the Communist leaders Hundreds 
ave surrendered and repented. And we : : 4 . 
ow bave-e pecerem wndes wee oe and broader line of the most versatile duplicating, 
their rehabilitation. . . 
ge printing and folding machines for offices and 
On the Isiand of Mindanao you may 
ow see ne }l- It homes racts ° 3 ° 
w see new well-built homes on tracts commercial print shops. 
of 15 to 25 acres of farmland. Scores of 
Huk families have been resettled there. 
They receive pots, pans, even mosquito Write for details on how 
nets and cigarettes—and the training to ki F . 
ecome skilled, scientific farmers. this equipment can 
We have similar resettlement areas in . : 
' : contribute to the improved 
zon, even in Manila where reformed { 
ebels operate a carpentry shop. We efficiency and operating 
want to remove all motives for their 
er becoming again social liabilities. economy of your business. 
uch reéducation work? I feel that 
ill—and with good personal reason. 
once knew a guerrilla soldier who, 
ng the early vears of U. S. occupa- 
m of The Philippines, warred with 
blue-eyed devils,” as he called 0, 4 
roops. Later, when he learned to avi Son 
he men and what they stood “sg 
changed his opinion and became DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A Subsidi y of M 9 thel, Linotype Company 
1024-60 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Illinois 





anch defender of the democratic 
hat guerrilla soldier was my own 


1 certain that many of our rebels 

an be reclaimed. But before we The World Wloves On Wheels 
) this job, we must establish order 
ee ea ee WE MAKE THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 
Yotiine iaegs tam tae Mabe OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT ON WHEELS 


st aggression at home, they are also 





ng their stand in Korea under the 
nner of the United Nations. Though 
ids are serving in a harsh climate 
1 in a strange land, the job of fighting 
freedom is not a new mission for 
m. In Korea, as on Bataan and Leyte, 
ave shown their gallantry and 
resolution to protect the free life. 
this same reason, the Republic of 
Philippines has worked out a 99- 
mutusldelense treater -wihe ian ; Manufacturers! Distributors! Warehousers! Shippers! 
United States. In it we see an oppor- | Whatever you make, move, store or ship, — what- 
; to strengthen the fabric of peace “ P ever you haul, handle, lift or lower . . . we make 
dee Pectin; Seiall te words al Ria equipment to fill the bill at the lowest possible 
cost. A “Master” Line Survey will cover your 
material handling needs from receiving to ship. 
The signing of this treaty symbolizes | ping . . . multiply your manpower, speed your 
he close ties that bind the people of The | production, increase your storage space, — reduce 
Philippines and the United States. ... your costs! 


We have demonstrated that two peoples, WRITE US TODAY! 


however different they may be in back- 
| TEWIS-SHEPARD 
rethe if they have the same belief 

lemocracy and the same faith in free- PRODUCTS, INC. 


same spirit, we signed the Japa- DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS, MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1915 
; ; 181 WALNUT STREET WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 
ace treaty in San Francisco last Mid-West Plant, Crawfordsville, Ind. Sales-Service in all Principal U.S, Cities 
did so with reservations. The Representatives in Canada and other countries. Some Foreign Franchises Still Open. 


greed to allow Japan the devel- 
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A Handy Binder 


for Your 
‘Rotarians’ 


Here is a beautiful binder that will 
prove useful to any subscriber to 
THE ROTARIAN. Especially valu- 
able for club officers and libraries. 


Strong, durable, simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate, it holds 12 
magazines in a convenient, orderly 
manner. 


Its handsome deep-blue burlap 
grained Kingskraft cover, embossed 
in gold, will make an attractive ad- 
dition to your library table or shelf. 
Each issue of THE ROTARIAN con- 
tains valuable information. Decide 
now to keep your copies in this beau- 
tiful and serviceable binder. 

The price is $3.00 delivered in the 
United States, $3.50 in other coun- 
tries. Order now by name—THE 
ROTARIAN Binder. 
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opment of both its industry and its mili- 
tary strength as a safeguard against the 
spread of Communism in Asia. Though 
we believe that Japan is in a position to 
pay us substantial reparations for war 
dainages, we signed the treaty with the 
understanding that could reopen 
separate reparation negotiations with 
Japan. In this way we helped preserve 
the harmony of the free nations. 

To sound a somewhat lighter note, 
republic hopes for has a 
warm-hearted welcome ready for them. 
The Government, as well as private or- 
ganizations, is hard at work in the de- 
velopment of tourism. It is my honest 
belief that we have as much to offer as 
any place in the world in and 
historic spots, and in comfortable accom- 
modations and convenient transporta- 
tion. As in the past, we shall do all in 
our power to make their stay rewarding 
and pleasant. 

But whether or not we shall ever have 
the pleasure of greeting you on our 


we 


the 
visitors and 


scenic 





Answers to Klub Quiz on page 52 

1. Association that satisfies basic de- 
sires (page 6). 2. Tell scientists why 
grass is green (page 10). 3. British 
programs carry no advertising (page 
13). 4. 15,000 miles of paved highways 
(page 20). 5. To bring passenger liners 
inland (page 51). 6. It would drain the 
Great Lakes too much (page 27). 7. 
World's biggest correspondence school. 
(page 29). 8. Supporting a boys’ agri- 
cultural school (page 18). 9. The U.N. 
Charter with comments (page 36). 10. 
Wetter (page 35). 











lovely islands, let me leave you with the 
assurance that we are coming up out of 
our ruins and, building 
a new nation in which we ourselves and 


stone by stone, 


other peoples as well may take pride. 
And I that if 
there be need to safeguard human free- 
the 


reiterate our assurance 


dom against the destroyers of peace, 
Filipino people will be ready. 


Spanish Lesson No. 4.....The Hotel 


Mosr HOTELS in 
care of your you can say, 
“Front, usually, don't 
have to say a thing—in Spanish or Eng- 
lish. But next May 25-29, the 
city’s hotels brim with delegates to Ro 
tary’s international 


Mexico City take 
wants before 
So 


boy!” you 


when 
Convention, you 
might find a few words to be 
timesavers. So 


Spanish 
here, in your Spanish 
Lesson No. 4, we 
vocabulary 
tel. 

First, here’s a quick run-through on 
pronunciation of Spanish vowels: a—ah, 
as in father; e—e/i, 
in meet; 
in moon. 

Here are 


present a pocket-size 


of words useful in your ho- 


as in met; i-—ee, as 


o—oh, as in Rotary; u—oo, as 


three sentence-starters: 


I want— 
Yo quiero— 


Yoh kyeh’-roh— 


I need— 

Yo necesito— 

Yoh neh-seh-see’-toh— 
Where is—? 

éDonde esta—? 
Dohn’-deh ehs-tah’— 


Porter, 
Mozo, 


luggage, taxi. 
equipaje, tari. 


Moh’-soh, eh-kee-pah’-heh, tahk’-see. 


blanket, 
frazada, 


Elevator, towel, 
Elevador, toalla, 
Ehl-eh-vah-dohr’, 

frah-sah’-dah, 


soap. 
jabon., 

toh-ah’-yah, 

hah-bohn’. 


Iced water, telephone. 

Agua con hielo, lavado, teléfono. 

Ah’-gwah kohn yeh’-loh, lah-vah’-doh, 
teh-leh’-foh-noh. 


laundry, 


I have a reservation 
Tengo reservacion 


Tehn’-goh reh-sehr-vah-syohn’. 
Who is it? (at 


éQuien es? 


Kyehn ehs? 


the door). 


Come in. 
Adelante. 
Ah-deh- 


lahn’-teh. 


Please wake me at o'clock. 


Por favor, despiérteme a las 
Pohr fah-vohr’, dehs-pyehr’-teh-meh 


ah lahs 
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Sacrifice Necessary 
Evan J. Morris, Rotarian 
Book-Shop Proprietor 
Ithaca, New York 
The Athenians were an upright and 
honorable people who believed in law 
and order. But that did not keep them 
from losing to the regimented Spartans. 
Nor will the fact that our system is bet- 
ter than the Communists’ keep us from 
willing to sacrifice 
been and unless we 
to maintain our in- 
from enemies with- 
within. 


losing unless we are 
than we have 
are willing to fight 
democracy 
well as enemies 


more 


dustrial 


out as 


Great Lesson of the Fading Leaf 
WILLIAM YAUCH, 
Secretary, Rotary Club 


Clergyman 
Ontonagon, Michigan 

The great 
in what it has achieved 
factory providing food for the 
growth and girth of the tree. The tree 
is its monument of achievement. All 
the Summer mineral salts 
earth such as potassium, mag- 
iron, nitrogen, calcium, and sul- 
been carried up to the leaf 
From the air have been 
breathed in hydrogen, oxygen, and car- 
The int: vascular, the 
of stomates and palisade cell 
systems have been the alchemists. The 
Summer's work is done, the leaf-factory 
down, the leaf achieved a 
and we behold its glory. Achieve- 
makes death beautiful 


lesson of the fading leaf is 
Each leaf is a 


starch 


through 
from the 
nesium, 
phur have 
factory 

bon dioxide. icate 
hundreds 


shuts has 
tree 


ment 


Respect for Persons Necessary 
JoHN W. McConne Lt, 
Industrial-Relations Professor 
Trumansburg, New York 

Though I speak with the authority of 
have no respect for per- 
as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal; and though I have the 
gift of organization, and understand all 
technical though I am 
ingenious enough to eliminate all bottle- 
have no respect for persons, 
production will lag. And though I main- 
tain wage my competitors, 
and install the most elaborate personnel 
procedures, and have no respect for per- 
it profiteth me nothing.—Modern 

Vanagement. 


Rotarian 


directives and 


become 


processes, and 


necks and 


scales above 


sons 


Peace Is Not Absence of War 
RoBert G. MCGREGOR 
Consul for the United States 
Durban, South Africa 

We used to believe that peace was the 
absence of war. We find rather that 

ld, no less than personal, peace is a 

of constant tension created by the 
struggle between good and 
used to relax once the thunder 
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state 
incessant 


evi We 


JANUARY, 








of guns died down, once the dead were 
buried, pensions paid, tears wiped away, 
and declare that peace had come. We 
know now we were then merely con- 
fusing peace with a vacuous existence, 
a state of indifference, of apathy from 
which we were only aroused when the 
horses of war were unchained again. 
We know now that as long as there is 
an area in the world where the worth 
and dignity of the individual is held in 
scorn there can be no peace. Peace is 
not the mere absence of war. Peace is 
progress; progress is a moving out 
against conditions that breed wars, tyr 
anny, poverty, disease, illiteracy. Peace 
is dynamic. Above all, remember this— 
for the first time in history nations of 
the free world are working at peace. 
They are moving together slowly but 


inexorably toward creating conditions 
where peace and progress without war 
is possible—From the Durban, South 
Africa, Sunday Tribune. 


Better Youth Training Vital 

ALFRED LippMAN, Jr., Rotarian 

Chemical Engineer 

New Iberia, Louisiana 

We must train our young people bet- 
ter than we were trained, so that they 
may be spared having to learn almost 
entirely from repeated bitter experi- 
ence. Whereas we were untaught how 
to use power wisely and providently, let 
us take a solemn pledge to teach them 
how to avoid our pitfalls which they 
will have to do to survive.—From an ad- 
dress before the Rotary Club of Ope- 
lousas, Louisiana 
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Yes...you’ve still 
got time! 


ra) 


HURRY! 


Why not do it now? There's 
still time for you to enter gift sub- 
scriptions to THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine (or REVISTA ROTARIA 
in Spanish) for your non-Rotarian 
friends, relatives, students .. . 
dozens of others .. . as Christmas 
gifts. Rush today. 


You'll find full details, prices, 
and an easy-to-send coupon on 
the inside-front cover of your De- 
cember issue of THE ROTARIAN 
which you received last month. 
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Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 


E. Spain’s trip to visit the “smaller, 
more remote, less visited Clubs” of Eu- 
rope recalled my experience in Danish 
Rotary Clubs a year ago. A few days 
after arriving in Denmark I was asked 
by a Program Chairman to speak at a 
Rotary Club. I accepted and told about 
the Clubs in America, the international 
Conventions, and several other things. 
It took me about 15 minutes, usually 
the normal time for a speaker in most 
U.S.A. Clubs. 

After I finished, the Chairman asked, 
“Is that all you have to say—for one 
from so far away?” I told him I didn't 
want to take any more of their time, but 
if there were any questions I would try 
to answer the best I knew how. I an- 
swered questions for more than half an 
hour, and not a single person seemed to 
be in a hurry or bored. 

When you visit a Club in Denmark, 
you never see anyone get up and leave 
the meeting before it is closed. After 
the President calls the meeting to order, 
you don’t hear a word from anyone ex- 
cept from the man on the speaker's 
stand. .Everyone shows great interest 

I don’t know what Danish Rotarians 
pay in dues, but I found them to be 
very generous. For example, a poor 
man had been in an accident which hos- 
pitalized him for more than a year. His 
insurance was stopped; he needed an 
artificial leg and many other things. One 
Rotarian offered to pay all and give the 
Club credit, 

Another Club I visited wanted to send 
a high-school educational 
trip to Paris, France. It would cost 1,000 
crowns. The Club, of course, didn’t have 
the money in its treasury. One member 
offered to give the 1,000 crowns pro- 
vided the Club didn’t mention his name. 
The boys and girls had their trip. 

I heard of many similar deeds in that 
little country, and I call that real Ro- 
tarian spirit. I am sure that President 
Spain must have noticed the same thing 
in his experience-packed travels 


class-on an 


Establish Goodwill First 

Says F. F. Hirscu, Rotarian 

Chiropractor 

Elizabeth, New Jersey 

I read with interest Let's Be Positive 
about Peace, by Benjamin A. Cohen [THE 
RoTarRian for October], which suggests 
that we abandon the habit of getting to- 
gether to combat something and substi- 
tute the habit of supporting ideas and 
objects that appeal to everyone. This 
is a technic that no doubt has been neg- 
lected by most of us. I think it might 
be a good idea if every time we lend our 
support to some combative idea or group 
that we ask ourselves what can we rally 
around which will cure the condition 
that needs to be combated. 

There is no doubt in my 
this technic is the better 
provided it does not cause us to “fiddle 
while Rome burns,” 
bat oppression when it shows its head, 


mind that 
one to use 


or neglect to com- 


as in Korea, or cause us to become so 
hypnotized by the idea of peace that we 
fail to do something about the condi- 
tions that must be eliminated before we 
can have peace. 

We humans must learn that there will 
be no peace until a reasonable amount 
of goodwill has been established and 
that it is necessary at times to combat 
certain evils before goodwill can find 
fertile soil in which to grow. 


Help Rotarians Up 

Suggests W. BepNnarz, Rotarian 

Insulated-Wire Manufacturer 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

From time to time, reference is made 
in the columns of THE ROTARIAN to ways 
in which Rotarians are introduced and 
made welcome when they visit Clubs 
other than their own. I think that in 
most Clubs the method of presenting 
visitors is in need of improvement. The 
usual way is to ask visiting Rotarians 
to stand and remain standing until all 
names have called. When some 
20 or more are being introduced, stand- 
ing becomes long and awkward, partic- 
ularly for those among the first to be 
introduced, I feel that a more adequate 
procedure can and should be found for 
such introductions 

Perhaps the accompanying illustra- 
tion brings out what I have in mind 


been 


{see cut]. The chairs would be equipped 
with hydraulic lifts—such as in a bar- 
ber’s chair. When a visitor’s name is 
called, he has but to press a button and 
his chair rises to the adequate height 
This permits him to be seen and at the 
same time allows him to .remain seated 
and be more comfortable during the in- 
troduction. 


Re: Squirting Your Garden Hose 
By Dr. T. N. Setu, Biologist 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Patna, India 

In By the Way in THe Rotarian for 

August, reference was made to the eight- 

man goodwill delegation composed of 

Calcutta and Jubbulpore, India, Rotar- 

ians which paid a friendly visit to the 

Rotary Club of Dacca in East Pakistan 

Commenting editorially on the same 

event [Tue Rotarian for September] 


THE ROTARIAN 





The Editors’ Workshop notes “That, It 
strikes us, is the Rotary way of tackling 
the great burning issues: go out in your 
front yard and squirt your own garden 
hose on as much of the conflagration as 
you can reach.” 

Readers will be glad to know that Dac- 
ca Rotarians, touched by the thought- 
ful and friendly visit, paid a return visit 
to Calcutta soon afterward, where they 
were received most warmly by a large 
gathering of Rotarians from different 
Clubs on the Indian side of this Rotary 
District 

At the suggestion of a Karachi Rotar- 
ian, the Pakistan Rotarians offered to 
collect some money for the benefit of 
the refugees on the Indian side. Rotar- 
ians from India immediately offered to 
reciprocate. Spontaneous contributions 
made on the spot by Rotarians from 
India and Pakistan for this very lauda- 
ble purpose amounted to 2,205 rupees. 

They also decided to arrange for a 
leading stua2nt from Pakistan to visit 
and address some of the colleges and 
iniversities on the Indian side. A re- 
ciprocal arrangement for the visit of a 
student from India to Pakistan was also 
envisaged. They also decided to organize 
in India a joint youth camp at which 
Indian and Pakistani boys will live un- 
ler the same canvas 

Another decision was that ten Rotar- 

ins belonging to the Clubs in the Indian 
portion of the District will “adopt” ten 
Pakistani boys or girls who may be 
studying in their towns. Rotarians in 
West Pakistan will also do the same for 
Indian students. 

The rare privilege of having more 
than one politically independent country 
represented in our Rotary District car- 
ries with it a burning challenge to each 
one of us to do our individual and col- 
lective best for the creation and mainte- 
nance of goodwill and friendship among 
the peoples of the world in general and 
of our neighboring countries in particu- 
lar If each of us followed the Editors’ 
advice and squirted his own garden hose 
on as much of the conflagration as he 
could reach, the world would soon be a 
more friendly, peaceful place to live in. 


Re: Victoria Memorial Cost 
By J. N. CLaypon, Rotarian 
Engine Manufacturer 
Lindsay, Ontario, Canada 
I must disagree with Rotarian Arch. 
W. Callard as to the cost of the Queen 
Victoria Monument [Your Letters, THE 
{0TARIAN for November]. Both the Taj 
Mahal at Agra and the Victoria Memo- 
rial in Calcutta (1 have seen both a num- 
ber of times) are extremely fine exam- 
ples of Indian craftsmanship. It is 
impossible to draw comparisons; both 
buildings are of different periods and 
one is not a copy of the other, only inas- 
much as they are both memorials. Com- 
parison of cost is impossible 
The building of the Taj Mahal took 20 
years and 20,000 people were employed 
1 its construction. The Victoria Memo- 
ial was subscribed for entirely by the 
Indian Princes and cost, I believe, 100 


acs, or about 3% million dollars, | 
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EVERYBODY LOVES A SCOUE, 


EEE 


Because they have a certain sparkling beauty 
all their own. Here's the first step toward having 
a Scott Lawn, Read Lawn Care—it's a free, five times 
yearly bulletin service designed for home owners like your- 
self. In simple language it tells you what to do, when and 
above all HOW. Write today for your free two-year sub- 
scription, Don't miss the next issue especially. 
Just address O M Sex & SONS CO, 16 Maple street, 
Marysville, Ohio, and say—Send me Lawn Care. 
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Price 
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35 East Wacker Drive 
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DURING the Winter months, Rotarian 
E. A. Satter, of Somerville, New Jersey, 
continues his busy practice of osteopa- 
thy. but also finds time to teach “body 
checking” and “stick handling” to some 
fast-skating It's a hobby 
story, and here “Coach” SAILer tells you 
about it. 


schoolboys. 


lr YOU'RE a follower of the sport, you 
undoubtedly know from the terms 
“body checking” and “stick handling” 
that my hobby is ice hockey. Widely 
played in Canada and the Northern 
regions of the United States, it is re- 
garded by many sportsmen as the fast- 
est of all games. For those unacquainted 
with it, it is played on both indoor and 
outdoor rinks by skaters who push a 
circular rubber disk, called a puck, along 
the ice with 4-foot sticks. It is definitely 
not a game for the short winded. 

I learned to skate and play hockey on 
an artificial pond when I was 10. The 
speed of the game appealed to me, and 
the proper handling of the stick while 
dodging and shifting on the ice 
challenge. As a youth, I played when- 
ever I could, but during my years at 
medical school I had little time for the 
game, and both my skating and my 
skates became rusty They remained 
that way after I began my practice- 
until one day in 193 patient 
came in with a bad back 

I asked how the 42-year-old . lawyer 
had hurt himself. “Skating,” he 
Further questioning brought out that he 
travelled 30 miles once a week to skate 
in New York City. Soon we were talk- 
ing about the pleasures of skimming 
over the ice on steel blades. That night 
I went to the attic, took my hockey 
skates out of retirement, and began en- 
joying the sport all over again. It took 
about six weeks to get my wind 
and my legs under me, as th« 
but it was a refresher 

filled with fun and thrills. 

After I got in skating shape again, I 
began travelling to Philadelphia, about 

60 miles away, to skate on an artificially 

frozen outdoor rink. I combined work 

with pleasure by skating for two hours 
before noon, then attending medical 
clinics from 1 to 4 o'clock, and in the 

evening I'd return to the rink for a 

hockey session. The teams were made 

up of members of the rink’s staff, and at 
the start I preferred to coach rather 
than to play. But the boys would ask, 

“Are you going to play with us tonight, 

Doc?” What could a fellow do? It 

wouldn't have been right to turn them 

down, So I held the right de- 
fense position 
In 1945 I organized a hockey team in 

Somerville, LesTeR Patrick, then 

president of the professional New York 
| Rangers hockey advice 


was a 


when a 


said. 


back 
saying 


goes, process 


usually 


and 


team, gave me 


on the purchase of equipment. We 
played a successful season, but unfor- 
tunately the town of Somerville was not 
in a position to provide a place to skate. 
However, I still have hopes for a 
rink for Somerville youngsters. 

Last season I coached the hockey 
team of the Peddie Schoo! in Hights- 
town, New Jersey. We played eight 
games: won 4, tied 2, lost 2. Our two 
losses were against two of the strongest 
school teams in this area: Rutgers Uni- 
versity and the Lawrenceville Prepara- 
tory School. The boys range from 15 to 
19 vears old, and it was a great thrill to 
watch them develop as players as the 
When I recall our 
first practice session, I realize how far 
the boys did come along last season. At 
the outset I asked how many had ever 
played hockey. All said they had. But 
their playing indicated more experience 
with a game called “shinny” than ice 
hockey. But the boys learned quickly 
during our Wednesday and Saturday 
practice periods at the Princeton Uni- 
versity rink, and soon they were dodg- 
ing, shifting, while 


hockey 


season progressed. 


and side-stepping 


rushing the puck down the ice. 
In working with boys in athletic com- 


5 


petition there are 
many compensations 
for a coach, one of 
which I have already 
the play- 
ers’ growing proficien- 
cy at the game. Anoth- 
evidences 
of good sportsmanship 
and team play. For ex- 
ample, just before our 
first game of the sea- 
son the team captain, a lad of 16, came 
to me and said, “Coach, all the boys 
have practiced hard for this game, and 
I know that all of them would like to 
play.” Every member of the team did 
play in that first game—and in every 
game that followed. There were no 
“bench warmers” on the Peddie hockey 


mentioned 


er Is to see 


Sailer 


team. 

For their good playing and sportsman 
ship I presented team members with 
autographed copies of Epwarp JERE- 
MIAH’s book on ice hockey. “Eppte” is 
head coach at Dartmouth and certainly 
one of the greatest ice-hockey mentors 
in the game. 

In addition to coaching and playing, I 
enjoy refereeing games. For two years 
I refereed games every Saturday and 
Sunday that playing ice was available, 
sometimes officiating at two games in 
one evening or one afternoon. Referee- 
ing calls for a thorough knowledge of 
the rules, plus a keen eye for the action 
that takes Anyone who 
watched ice hockey, especially in profes- 
sional leagues, knows that physical com- 
How- 


place has 


bat between players is common 
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fighting can be 
see and call 


ever, I believe that the 
reduced by referees who 
every infraction. 

Like other doctors, my days are 
vded with office appointments, home 
ts, hospital and frequent 

ghts with little sleep, and thus when 

me permits it is always refreshing to 
get away from the demands of my pro- 
doing something completely 


sessions 


fession by 
rent 
As I dean of the 
at the last season, 
learned a lot of hockey, and 
that a man can’t spend his 
time any better than teaching 


fair play and team spirit.” 


told Evans Hicks, 


School, end of 


bovs 


rned 


What’s Your Hobby? 


You name it—if you are a Rotarian or 
: é »er of a Rotarian’s family—and THe 
‘ BBYH( mse Gaoom will no doubt find among 
his re rs someone else equally interested. 
that you answer all letters 
osteards: Elsa Warnick (9-year- 
ter of Rotarian—interested in col- 
postcards from around the world), 
St.. Tacoma, Wash., U.S.A. 
Pieture Postcards: Fred War- 
l-year-old son of Rotarian—collects 
and picture postcards; will trade), 
618 N. “G” St., Tacoma, W ash., U.S.A. 
Postcards: Mary Carolyn Blount (13 
a ¢ ter of Rotarian— 
ll exchange), 
US.A 
Postcards: 
nddaughter of 
stcards 


}-year- 
collects picture 
R.F.D. 13, Rich- 


Judy Black (12-year- 
Rotarian—collects 
from boys 
States and 
exchange), 
S.A 


would like one 


in each of the 48 
outside Continental U.S.A 

1905 S. College, Springfield, I1l., 

Books on Presidents: Mrs. H. N. Gordon 

of Rotarian—collects books and stories 

S. Presidents; especially wants 

John Tyler, and Seven Decades of 

by Henry A. Wise), R.D. 3, Ithaca, 


he age 


‘ 7 ».# 
Bottles: Mrs. Emma Gardner Worden 
»ther of Rotarian—collects all kinds of 
ill exchange), 43 Washington Ave., 
N. ¥., U.S.A. 
: Paper ‘Money: Jimmy Brown (son 
-interested in buying and sell- 
and old and rare American 
d paper money) 3626 Hawthorne 
Dr Jackson, Miss., U.S.A 
Fire Marks: J. Raymortd McGrath (son of 
Rotaria collects and in- 
for ition about old companies), 
P.O “Be x 129, Duncan, S.A 
Stamps; View Cards: 
22-year-old niece of Rotarian—collects 
stamps and view cards; will exchange; inter- 
d nusic and pen-pal writing), Cari- 
ra, The Philippines 
Stamps: D Madeira (u 
hange stamps with 
ind South America; also stam 
Africa), 


fire marks - of 
insurance 
Ariz., l 
Aurora T. Oliva 


ishes to ez- 
Rotarians in Central 
P ps of East and 
We Coast countrie s of P. O. Box 
177 Calif., U.S.A 

Howard J Harvey 
ina cuspidor), 


Mich., 


77, Salinas 
China Cuspider: 
el to buy a flowered ch 


River Rd., Grosse Ile, 


Pals: The following have indicated 
terest in having pen friends: 
Poticano (16-year-old daughter of 
vould like to correspond with 
in all parts of the world, es- 
ri Hawaii and the ainland of the 
uterested in photography, movies, 
reading, stamps, sport movie-star 
Box 46, Tacloban, The Philippines 
Tagdulang (19-year-old cousin of 
—would like to correspond with 
yple; interested collecting and 
ng stamps and photos; collects re- 
ious and society pins music and 
ting), Misamis Junior College, Oroquieta, 
Philippines 
Rand (12-year-old daughter 
shes pen any 
interested in sports, music 
ad Farm, Ashland, Me., | > 
orrigan (13-year-old daughter of 
desires pen pals all over the 
I ially in Europe ifrica, Asia; 
n music, postcards, reading), 530 
“Sauk Centre Minr US.A 
role Hutchison (14-year-old daughter nd 
’ pen friends n oth 
Main St Ba ania, 


Pen 
people 


photos 
I th 
Rotariar 


enjoys 
of Ro- 


part of 
, danc- 


friends wr 


desires 
915 W 
\ 


1952 


ARY, 


Linda Hutchison (10-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes correspondence with boys 
and girls all over the world), 915 W. Main 
St.. Barnsdall, Okla., U.S.A 

Mrs. Peggy Grebert (20-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—desires correspondents in the 
United States: collects overseas newspapers, 
magazines, picture postcards; likes to swim, 
ride horseback; interested in dressmaking 
and rifle shooting), 188 Burge Rd. Woy 
Woy, Australia 

Donald Foster (16-year-old son of Rotar- 
ian—would like pen pals his age in all parts 
of the world: interested in stamp collecting, 
travel, reading, national customs), 40 
Springhurst Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

James Bauknight, Jr. (12-year-old son’ of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
boys aged 11-14 in the United States, Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, South America; in- 
terested in photography and sports), Box 
426. Ganado, Tex., U.S.A 

Peter J. Ay scough (13-year-old son of 
Rotarian—desires pen pals his age in other 
countries; interested in aircraft and stamp 
collecting ), 178 Burge Rd. Woy Woy, 
N.S.W., Australia 

Kr shnapillai Srinivas (brother of Rotar- 
ian—wants pen pals; collects pictorial maga- 
zines and stamps: will exchange), Palace 
Rd., Nagercoil, India. 

Dav id Prihar (18-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wishes to write to young pe ople aged 
17-19 in other countries, especially England 
and the British Dominions, and the United 
States; interested in stamps, sports, books, 
travelling), Bialik St., Ramat Gan, Israel. 

Indru. T. Lalwani (20-year-old son of 
Rotarian—desires pen friends not younger 
than 17 anywhere in the world), 5, Judges 
Court Road. Alipore, Calcutta 27. India. 

Norman E reuse (nephew of Rotarian 
—would like to correspond with young peo- 
ple in all parts of the world; interested in 
bicycle racing; will exchange stamps), 
Weimar Sanatorium, Weimar, Calif.. U.S.A. 

Anna Lee Dorman (12-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes to write to young peo- 
_ aged 11-12 in other countries; interested 

n sports, animals, travel, music), Ashland, 
Me., U.S.A. 

Barry Custance 

Rotarian—woud 
pea of the world; 


(15-year-old nephew of 
like pen friends in all 
interested in stamp col- 
ecting, photography, football, cricket, ten- 

i rifle shooting), c/o Boys Grammar 

Toowoomba, Australia 
Eleanor Westwood (12-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—desires pen pals aged 11-13 all 
over the world), 297 Main St., Tilton, N. H., 
U.S.A. 


Cindi Kipp (15-year-old niece of Rotarian 
—would like to correspond with boys and 
girls aged 15-17; interested in sports, 
movies, popular music), 218 Stuart Ave., 
Downingtown, Pa., U. ° 

Sela T. Quijano (12 2-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen friends her age; inter- 
ested in collecting movie-star photos and 
ge playing), Washington St., Oroquieta, 

he Philippines. 

Elma Zapanta (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like pen pals in any part 
ot the world; interested in writing, reading, 
sports), Dipolog, The Philippines 

Sally Scherr (14-year-old daughter of 

pals her age outside 

Us 4 ), Andover Rd., Newtown Square, Pa., 
U.S.A. 

Margaret Kelly (19-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals aged 18-25 in 
France, Italy, Ge rere, Switzerland; inter- 
ested in rusic reading, secretarial 
work), 409 W. Michigan City, Ind., 
US.A 

Sylvia Kay Wandell (14-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 
teen-agers aged 13-17; letoneaindl in music, 
reading; is a Girl Scout; likes camping, 
horseback riding, sports; collects stamps, 
postcards), 21 S. College St.. Myerstown, 
Pa., US.A 

Yogendra Narain 
tarian—wishes pen 
world; interested in stamp collecting, 
c/o Kirpa Narain, Municipal Board, 
bad, India 

Barry Aspinall (16-year-old grandson of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
young people aged 15-18; interested in pho- 
tography, model railroading, music, sports), 
Boundary Rd., Bardon, W 4, Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia. 

Shirley Mae Bossom (/4-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wants correspondence with 
young people; interested in music, maga- 
zines, sports, movies), Old Frederick Rd., 
Ellicott City, Md., U.S 

Janet M. Saddington 
ter of Rotarian—would like 
with young people in all countries; inter- 
ested in outdoor sports, photography, music, 
stamp collecting), 10 Parkside St., St 
Heliers, Auckland, New Zealand 

THe HopsyHorse Groom 


a 
10t h ‘St., 


(10-year-old son of Ro- 
friends all over the 
ports), 
llaha- 


(17-year-old daugh- 
to correspond 
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My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THe Rotarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
This story is a favorite of Tom 
Henderson, a Yanceyville, North 
Carolina, Rotarian. 


stories used 


The humility of General Robert 
E. Lee, commander of the Con- 
federate Army in the War be- 
tween the States, is emphasized by 
the remark attributed to him that 
he could always learn something 
of value in military tactics by 
talking with a private soldier. 

One day General Lee found one 
of his half-starved soldiers under 
a persimmon tree, eating the 
green fruit. “Don’t you know,” 
said the General, “that green per- 
simmons are not fit for food?” 

“I ain’t eating ‘em fo: food,” re- 
plied the hungry private. “I’m 
eating ‘em to draw up my stomach 
to fit my food.” 











No Dinner to Get 
Lucky 
That's me! 
My husband's gon« 
To Rotary 
—GRACYE DopGE WHITE 


voman, 


Scrambled 
Unscramble these golfing terms and 
find a broken wheel 
Spread. Set 
This quiz was submitted by Richard B 


Linzey, a Chilliwack, British Columbia, Can- 
ada, Rotarian 


‘All Aboard!’ 

How's your knowledge of geography 
Here’s a test to determine it 

1, Next country 
(a) Colombia, (b) Peru, (c) 

2. East of Costa Rica vou find (a) Ni- 
caragua, (b) Panama, (c) Honduras 

3. Next to Alberta on the west is (a) 
British Columbia, (b) Saskatchewan, 
(c) Manitoba 

4. Korea is an appendage on (a) Man 
churia, (b) Siberia, (c) China 

5. Formosa lies due north of (a) Lu- 
zon, (b) Okinawa, (c) Hainan 

6. Iran lies between Afghanistan and 
(a) India, (b) Iraq, (c) Syria 

7. Kenya lies directly south of (a) 
Tanganyika, (b) E 
Congo 

8. Albania is bordered by 
julgaria, (b) Greece, (c) Italy 
south side of 


Grip 


9 


south of Ecuador is 


Bolivia 


selgian 


t 
Sthiopia, (c) 


Yugoslavia 
and (a) 


9. Hungary borders the 


64 


(a) Czechoslovakia, (b) Austria, (c) Ru- 
mania 

10. Sweden's eastern border contacts 
(a) Norway, (b) Russia, (c) Finland. 


This quiz was submitted by George O 
Pommer, Jr., of Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The answers to these quizzes will be 
found in the next column. 


Family Ties 
I guess it's fine 
The way it is 
My son wore mine, 
Now I wear his 


—L. K. Scuirr 


“Harry, did you give your wife that 
lecture on economy last night?” 

“Yes. I quit smoking.”—Rotaview, 
LONGVIEW, TEXAS. 


“Jones seems to be a successful man 
I suppose he made hay while the sun 
shone.” 

“Not only that, but he made it from 
the grass that other people let grow un 
der their feet.”—The Lubricator, WHEEL- 
ING, WEST VIRGINIA, 


A story is told ofa young man who 
called one evening on a rich old farmer 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of a limerick selected as the month's lim- 
erick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

> * * 


This month's winner comes from Floyd 
F. Anderson, a Hartselle, Alabama, Ro- 
tarian. Closing date for lines to complete 
it is March 15. The “ten best” entries will 
receive $2. 


END OF LINE 
There once was a lineman named Raff, 
Who thought safety rules were a laugh. 
One day a few volts 
Gave him some nice jolts 


NO JOKE 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for September: 
Consider the plight of Joe Doak: 
No vacation for him, the poor bloke. 
When he's making dough 
He's too busy fo go 


Here are the ‘ten best’ last lines: 


Printed in U.S.A 


to learn the farmer’s story of how he 
became rich. 

“It’s a long story,” said the old man, 
“and while I’m telling it, we might as 
well save the candle.” And he blew it 
out. 

“You needn't go on,” said the youth. 
“I understand.”—RIGI, Granp ISLAND, 
NEBRASKA, 


Two old coon hunters were swapping 
tall stories about their dogs. “Why,” 
said one of them, “I had a yaller hound 
oncet and every time just before I went 
hunting I'd whittle out a board in the 
shape of a coon-hide stretcher, just to 
show him the size of the one I wanted, 
then I'd set it outside where he could 
Well, sir, one day my wife set 
the ironing board outside and that crit- 
ter ain’t come back yet!""—Roto-Greene, 
GREENEVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


see it. 


The sexton had been laying the new 
carpet on the pulpit platform and had 
left a number of tacks scattered on the 
floor. “See here, James,” said the par- 
son, “what do you suppose would hap- 
pen if I stepped on one of those tacks 
right in the middle of my sermon?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the sexton, “I reck- 
on there'd be one point you wouldn't 
linger on.”—Spokes and Squibs, NEENAH, 
WISCONSIN 


Braggart: “Sweet, I have brought 
something for the one I love. Can you 
guess what it is?” 

Wifie: “Yes. A box of cigars.”—Rotary 
Rambler, Norton, KANSAs. 


Answers to Quizzes 
‘SOL “8-6 “G8 “GQ-L 
‘ee GZ GI :,jauvoay Tiy, 
sivas peddiaig :aatlaNwvEos 


But no dough means no go—that's the joke. 
M E. Peaster, wife of a 
Rotarian.) 


‘cause he's 


Wilmette, Illinois, 
When he can, he still can't 
broke! 
(J. A. Stevens, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Alhambra, California.) 
His sad case a saint would provoke. 
(Mrs. Jessie S. Camp, Creston, lowa.) 
From blood pressure he's certain to croak. 
(L. D. Adier, member of the Rotary 
Club of Krugersdorp, South Africa.) 
He'll be dead a long time. Holy smoke! 
Mrs. Francis L. Decker, wife of 
@ Flagstaff, Arizona, Rotarian.) 
Such a life for a man is a joke. 
(Ray R. Wells, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Erie, Pennsylvania.) 
To the seashore to sun and fo soak. 
Ethel Kenah, daughter of a New 
Brighton, Pennsylvania, Rotarian.) 
For a man with his "cents" he's a moke. 
(G. W. Tate, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Ashington, England.) 
W hat a joke on the bloke if he'd croak! 
(Mrs. J. H. Brinkerhoff, mother of 
a San Pedro, California, Rotarian.) 
And it's a cinch that he can't when he's 
broke. 
(R. M. Good, member of the Rotary 
Club of Branson-Hollister, Missouri.) 


THE ROTARIAN 











A Money-Making Opportunt 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
A SPECIALTY EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 




















Costly Work Formerly EARNINGS 


“ >? 4 
Sent Out by Business Men Exceptional earnings grossed show the possibilities attainable 
in this business. A Louisiana man wrote: ‘My average earnings 


Now Done by Themselves past 3 years about $150 a week; last 3 months as much as $250 
‘ wecekly."" Ohio man’s report: “A business man said to me, 
ata Fraction of the Expense ‘This thing has caught the cians city on fire.’ For the firse 
30 days I worked, I earned $1343.00."' A Tennessee man 
“Last year, my average built up to $200 a week by December, 
This is a call for men everywhere to handle but my earnings January reached $1,000 net."’ Space does not 
exclusive agency for one of the most permit mentioning here more than these few random cases 
unique business specialties of the day. However, they are sufficient to indicate that the worth-while 
future in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for 
Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today almost the right kind of man. Some of our top men have made over 
extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into many millions a thousand sales each on which they earned up to $60 per 
today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few foresighted men saw sale and more. Many of these sales were repeat business. Yet 
the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the radio. Yet irresistible waves they had never done anything like this before coming to us 
of public buying swept these men to fortune, and sent the buggy and the That is the kind of opportunity this business offers. The fact 
phonograph into the discard. So are great successes made by men able to that this business has attracted to it such business men as 
detect the shift in public favor from one industry to another former bankers, executives of businesses—men who demand 
Now another change ts taking place. Ao old established industry—an integral and imporcant only the highest type of opportunity and income—gives a 
: srracture—in which millions of dollars change hands every year—is in thousand fairly good picture of the kind of business this is. Our door 
t cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple device which does the work better—more reliably 
4ND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW AS 2%, OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! Ic has nor required is open, however, to the young man looking for the right 


who have taken ghts co this valuable specialty to do a remarkable busines ficld in which to make his start and develop his future 
as which in these ilmost unheard of for the average man 











Not a “‘Gadget”’ Profits Typical of No Money Need Be Risked 
Not a “*KnickKnack”’ the Young, Growing Industry in trying this business out. You can measure the possibilities 


dx f 4 fer a b s 
but a valuable, proved device which Going into this business is not like selling something offered in and aut be ont « dollar. If you eve locking for 0 bastuces shat és on 


has been sold successfully by busi- every grocery, drug or department store. Fe stance, when you 
ness novices as well as seasoned take a $7.50 order, $5.50 can be your share. On $1,500 worth of 


evercrowded—a business that is pust coming nto its own--on the 
upgrade, instead of the downgrade—a busing® that offers the 
buyer relief from a burdensome, but unavoidable expense ~a 
>, h s 20. he T st you 
veterans. business, your share can be $1,1 The very least you get 48 business chat has a prospect practically in every office, store, or 
' h your part of every dollar's worth of business you do is 67 cents factory into which you can set toot—regardless of size--that 
s no novelty—no flimsy creation which } 
: oo ten dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth 4 necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend with 
put on the marker. You probably have seen ‘ , 
. 67.cc—in other words two thirds of every order you get is as other necessities do—that because you control the sales io 
perhaps never dreamed of the existence of 
. yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders—and exclusive territory is your own business thet pays more on some 
has already been used by corporations of 
ou have the opportunity of earning an even larger percentage wndividual sales than many men mate im a week and sometimes im 4 
ence—by dealers great Corporations—by 
month's teme—it such a business looks as if it ts worth ivestgar 
es—by doctors, newspape publishers—schools 
, ing, get om touch with ws at once tor the rights in your territory 


This Business Has don’t delay—because the chances are that if you do wait, some 
Nothing to Do With one else will have written co us in the meantime—and if ue turns 


“ ¥ out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. So tor 
House to House Canvassing convenience, ase the coupon belew—but send it right away—or 
wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 
F. E. ARMSTRONG 
Dept. §212A, Mobile, Ala 
a sale, you make a dignified, business-like call, leave the installa’ Address all Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 268 
Some of the Savings tion—whatever size the customer says he will accept—at our Dept 5212A, Monrovia, Calif 
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FOR EXCLUSIVE 
RUSH TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


, and by thousa business men 


ase an electric 


y being spent rig t ome Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure selling 
ag the greatest part of this e i 
# saving the grea ‘ expense Selling’ is unnecessary in the ordin se of the word 


Instead of hammering away at the customer and trying to “force 


You Can Show risk, let che customer sell himself after the device is in and work 
ing. This does away with the need tor pressure on the customer 
r prospect a it eliminates the handicap of trying to get money before the 


did work in customer has really convinced himself 100%. You simply tel 


E. ARMSTRONG, Dept. 52124, Mobile, Ala Uf 
on Pacitx Coast mail tw P. O. Box 268, Dept. gir A 
Monrovia, Calitorma 


have cost them what you offer, showing proof of success in that customer 
mur man $7 farticular line of business. Then leave the device without a 

An automobile 
we could 

ot $88 6 

wer $2,0x 

ere. These are 


the installation should actually produce enough cash money to information on your proposition 


pay for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in at 


the same time. You then call! back, collect your money. Nothing Sovest er Manto 


2 place ia veur hand is so Convincing as our offer to let results speak for themselves 
; oft ! ' Bex Ne 
nd every section without risk to the customer! While others fail to get even a o 


rts which hammer hearing, our men are making sales running into the hundreds 


dollar down. It starts working at once. In a few short days 1 Without obligation to me, send me full 
| Gry 


@ money-sav »pportunines which They have received the attention of the largest firms in the Stave 


can fail to under 4 country, and sold to the smallest businesses by the thousands 


| 

| 

| 

| 

I 
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ANY THRE 


“The quality 
have to be 
of growing 


ll have o@ 9 


wholesome, yet huma' 


to read—thanks to 
MRS. 


afraid to h 
‘boys ond 
Book Club is really o ~ 
time my children, aad y cary of 
n and realistic 
pac. 


books is such 
or. ave them ge 
girls in the family. 
e family 


OF THESE FINE 
BOOKS FOR ONLY 


that one doesn’ ; 
¢ into the ha 


id enough to enjoy. 


And for small cost, too.” 


FRANK PERUEGER, East Troy, Wisconsin 





VALUES TO $12.25! 


(at publishers’ list prices) 


THE BALANCE WHEEL by Taylor Caldwell. 

A magnificent new novel of an 
© @&< American industrial famil 

the author of Dynasty of 
and This Side of Innocence. 
is the story of one man's tis ¥ 
to preserve his ideals and his 
own integrity while his heart 
was torn with a love that could 
not be soattzed. (Publisher's list 
price $3.5 

THE AMERICAN WOMAN'S COOK BOOK 
edited by Ruth Berolzheimer. 
Over 5000 simple but luscious 
recipes for original dishes and 


dozens of new ways to prepare > 


left-overs. 330 realistic photo- 
graphs, 32 in natural color. Sec- 


ful, 
young lad whose mysterious por- 
entage intrigued a whole town. 


tions on planning menus, serving ~ 


meals, carving. Thumb-indexed, 

992 pages. Washable cloth bind- 

ing. (Publisher's list price $2.39.) 

BEST we POEMS OF LONGFELLOW 
| the best-loved poems of this 

oe poet in one handsome 
volume—including THE CHIL- 
DREN’S HOUR, EVANGELINE, 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH, THE 

SONG OF HIAWATHA. A volume 

to be enjoyed and cherished by the 

entire family or the years. 

i (Publisher's list pric 

_THE DICKENS DIGEST. Four pet Dickens 


b 


= 


SON OF A HUNDRED KINGS by Thomas B. 
Costain. This best-selling new 

© novel by the popular outhor of 

$ The Black Rose, The Moneymon, 

‘and Ride With Me, is a warm 

and delightful story of the color- 
romantic 1890's, and of a 


ype See will thrill to this ~ 

her's list price $3.0 
MISS wane by Janice Holt Giles he 
Willie hos on adventurous spirit 


heart as big os the great ovt- 
doors of Kentucky where her 
story takes place But is her 
heart big enough, her faith 
staunch enough to solve the 
problems that meet her when she 
i] comes to teach ot Piney Ridge? 
(Pu price $3.00.) 
HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD IN SCHOOL 
by Mary and Lewrence K. Frank. 
A simple, workoble pattern for 
modern parents to use in reor- 
ing a well-adjusted, happy, suc- 
cessful family. This book tells you 
what to do—what not to do—in 
each stage of your child's devel- 


P and plenty of gumption, and a 
7\8 


+ opment and growth, from pre- 
nursery rg? to junior high. 
sher’s » $2.95, 


(Publ 


+ 


With 


Membership 


masterpieces— DAVID COPPER. 
FIELD, OLIVER TWIST, MARTIN 
CHUZZLEWIT, THE PICKWICK 
PAPERS—expertly condensed for 
the modern reader. The wonder- 
ful characters created by Charles 
Dickens belong in every home. 
(Publisher's list price $5.00.) 


mn 
WHY PEOPLES BOOK CLUB MAKES THIS UNUSUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFER 


Here is the kind of reading pleasure which 
you can expect fo enjoy the year ‘round if you 
belong to Peoples Book Club. 

Can you imagine a more exciting way— 
particularly for families with children—to build 
a well-rounded home library? 

Just picture the pleasure and satisfaction you 
and your family will have from reading best 
selling novels such as SON OF A HUNDRED 
KINGS, MISS WILLIE, THE BALANCE WHEEL .. . 
and owning such inspiring and helpful books as 
HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD IN SCHOOL, THE 
DICKENS DIGEST, THE BEST LOVED POEMS OF 
LONGFELLOW and THE AMERICAN WOMAN’‘S 
COOK BOOK? 

Wonderful New Books At One Low Price 

As a member of Peoples Book Club, you will 
continue to receive b iful and lusive edi- 
tions of absorbing new books selling from $2.75 
to $3.75 at publishers’ list prices, for the sen- 
sationally low price of only $1.87 each (plus o 
few cents for postage and handling). You will 
also get an earned-bonus book—worth from 
$3.50 to $5.00 at publishers’ list prices—with 
every fourth Club book purchased in addition to 
the two bonus books you receive as your en- 
roliment gifts. Jury-tested books chosen with 
the help of the Club’s own members are an- 
nounced through The Peoples Choice Magazine 
which is sent to you without extra charge. You 





PEOPLES BOOK CLUB 


may purchase as few as four Club selections a 
year and still have full privileges of membership. 
Why Deny Yourself Any Longer? 

Chances are you overlooked books like these, ; 
or maybe you never did get around to the read- 
ing you promised yourself. So here's a way 
not only of getting books you want to read } 
and own, but also of having them for so little, 
plus receiving extra bonus books as dividends ! 
without charge. 

Reading for You and All Your 
Family to Enjoy 

To thousands of book lovers all over America, ; 
membership in Peoples Book Club means money- | 
saving reading pleasure ot its best—a home ' 
library of beautiful books in hand: ; 
bindings for everyone in your family to extey.s 
And because Peoples Book Club selections are ! 
good, clean, wholesome books that will give 
hours of absorbing reading free of any objec- | 
tionable subject matter, they can always be dis- ; 
played in your home with pride and discussed ; 
with confidence. ' 
Act Now! Accept this exciting offer right now : 
and begin to enjoy hours and hours of money- ! 
saving reading pleasure you never dreamed ; 
existed. Send no money. You may pay after - 
you receive the books of your choice. 
P. 0. BOX 6570A, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
A DIVISION OF SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 





yy ~ some CLUB 
oO. 6570A Chicago 80, Illinois 

; horde. ren take advantage of your special offer. Please 
enroll me in Peoples Book Club a me the 
three books | have checked below—two as 4 en- 
roliment gifts and one as my first Club selection— 
for which | will send you $1.87 plus 13c for postage 
and handling, in full payment upon receipt of all 
three books. As a member | may purchase Club se- 
lections (os few as four during each 12 months) for 
only $1.87 each plus 13c for postage and handling, 
regordiess of publishers’ list prices. 1! will receive 
without extra charge The Peoples Choice Magazine 
which describes forthcoming books so that | may 
know in advance whether | want the book described; 
and with every fourth book |! purchase, the Club will 
send me an additional book without extra charge as 
an earned-bonus. 





Signature of new member must appear on line above 
CHECK THREE BOOKS OF YOUR CHOICE 


C) THE BALANCE WHEEL 
AMERICAN WOMAN'S COOK BOOK 
() BEST ny hee OF LONGFELLOW 


pas By ROTS 


t) 

(J SON OF A HUNDRED KINGS 

LC) MISS WILL 

( HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD IN SCHOOL 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 





(First Name) (Last Name) 





City. yO Eee 








